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Comment 


Dr. Bryan’s Speech 

Mr. Tarv’s speech of acceptance was addressed 
to the West; Mr. Bryan’s to the East. The 
former contained various pledges to “clinch” the 
work of reformation begun by President Roosk- 
veLr; the latter aims to allay apprehensions of 
disastrous results such es have ensued from the 
violence and virulence manifested by the present 
administration. Neither Mr. Tarr nor Mr. Bryan 
dares to antagonize the supporters of Mr. Roosr- 
veLT, but each wants to get as far away as pos- 
sible from the suspicion thit he, too, may become 
xu mere disturber of peace and upsetter of pros- 
perity. Mr. Tarr feels so certain of getting the 
conservative vote in any case that he does not 
hesitate to reassure the radicals, and Mr. Bryan 
places such implicit reliance upon his own follow- 
ing that he makes the strongest possible bid for 
Eastern support by definitely restricting the sphere 
of his activities to that denoted by the Denver 
platform. In this way he adroitly repudiates free 
silver, government ownership, initiative-referendum, 
and much of the other foolishness for which he 
has stood sponsor in the past. That is, he tries 








to do so, and we must say that his effort is 
marked by much cleverness. Whether he will 
succeed in econvineing the old-time Democrats, 


whose votes he must have to win, of the sincerity 
of his tacit abandonment of these particular party 
heresies remains to be seen. But he is surely 
paving the way to that end with unexpected 
sagacity, and we shall await his further deliver- 
ances along this line with the keenest interest. 
It may be, as Marse Henry WArTerson says, that 
Mr. Bryan has really become wiser as he has 
grown older, but, alas! we, too, once thought as 
much, only to be grievously disappointed by his 
first public utterance subsequent to the forming 
of the opinion, and can now hardly believe that 
his new task signifies aught else than mere pan- 
dering for votes in communities naturally opposed 
to his candidacy. 


The People Shall Rule 

This impression is intensified, of course, by the 
outlined by Mr. Bryan in 
his speech—“ Shall the people rule?” That, he 
declares, is the whole question in a nutshell. His 
own reply, he sternly asserts, is in the affirmative. 
So, we suspect, would be Mr. Tart’s, if that 
gentleman should consider it necessary to indulge 
in demagogic utterance; and as for the Great 
White Father—but, no! we would not pain Mr. 
3RYAN by suggesting a comparison in emphatic 
expression that would relegate himself to the re- 
inotest corner of the realm of insignificance. Why 
not dispose of the matter once and for all? Those 
in favor of the people ruling will please say aye! 
those opposed, no! The ayes have it. The vote 
is unanimous, Mr. Bryan. Sleep well. 


one “dominant issue ” 


Away With Economy 

There is no point in the World’s criticism of 
the ‘eratie candidate for his failure to denounce 
Republican extravagance. He announced distinctly 
that he did not propose to deal with specific issues 
in his speech. Only one—the one dominant— 


could be handled with five thousand meagre words. 
Economy, moreover, is a subject that must needs 
be treated with great delicacy by one who wants 
the Federal government to engage in all shapes 
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and forms of paternalistic undertakings. Has 
WituiAm’s Illustrious Predecessor ever bothered his 
head about expenditures? Witness the present 
condition of the Treasury! 


The Passing of the Demagogue 

The most interesting comment upon the Old 
Doctor’s speech of acceptance we have yet seen 
appears in the Louisville Courier-Journal. It is 
entitled “The Shrieking Life,” and voices dis- 
gust at the frequent appearance of the “ howling 
demagogue ” in these passionate words: 

Shriek, and the “ pee-pul” will answer, says the 
politician, who is an opportunist. His conscience is 
nil, his voice megaphonic. A professional exaggerator, 
an exponent of the art of making the audience feel 
downtrodden, an advocate of debauchery in polities and 
legislation, a destroyer of good government, an utterly 
selfish, sordidly, self-centred hypocrite, entirely ob- 
livious of the interests of others, serenely careless of 
the results of his sowing of dragons’ teeth, he consti- 
tutes the major menace to peace and prosperity and 
the advancement of civilization. A cunning fool in a 
campaign, a blatant ass in office, dangerous as a pub- 
lic speaker, useless as a public servant, he should take 
rank as a public nuisance with the long-haired bomb- 
thrower, who prefers murder to work, and whose motto 
is “neither live nor let live.” 


It was not necessary for the Courier-Journal to 
mention the name of the “ public nuisance ” whom 
the writer had in mind. It had done so already 
many times, though in less envenomed terms. On 
August 6, 1907, for example, its leading article 
began as follows: 

Mr. WILLIAM JENNINGS BRYAN takes up his gray 
goose quill in defence of his parts of speech. As a 
lay-preacher, entertaining and charming, he has no 
need to do this; but as a Presidential candidate, the 
argument is dead against him. He seems wholly un- 
conscious of the distinction. 

“Moral cowardice,” says Mr. BryANn, “is the great- 
est weakness a man can have,” and for an antidote 
he prescribes eternal speechmaking, which, as a cure- 
all, might rank with excessive bloodletting. 

“ A man whose position is sound and whose sym- 
pathies are with the people,” says Mr. BRYAN, “ is not 
apt to render himself less available by championing 
the rights and interest of the masses.” That’s a ques- 
tion; to a certain point it may be true; but he is apt 
to grow garrulous, to cheapen both his weight and 
authority, and to over-expose himself to misrepre- 
sentation. 

But even now the Courier-Journal does not 
despair. “The sun of the day of the shrieker,” 
it concludes, “has not set, but it seems to be no 
longer in the ascendant. The demagogue is being 
found out, and where he is found out he is kicked 
out. The Lord grant us the power to find him out 
oftener and kick him out farther! The lungs do 
not make the man, but, like the apparel, they often 
proclaim him, and the loud-voiced fake champion 
of the people who is seeking an office is becoming 
more frequently recognizable by those whose suf- 
frage rather than whose welfare he earnestly de- 
sires.” This is all very true and worthy of earnest 
commendation, but kow will the loud-voiced fake 
champion of the people take it? And what means 
such talk in the Courier-Journal? Are the mice 
playing while the cat’s in New York? Or what? 
We do not shrink from assuming the authority of 
Our Common Candidate to demand an explanation. 


His Heart Still True 

The only appreciable effect of Brother Hrarst’s 
startling discovery that ex-Brother Bryan had re- 
ceived a contribution of $300,000 from a mysterious 
source was a prompt renewal of his pledge of 
fidelity to the cause of the People who Ought to 
Rule by the Honorable Bourke Cockran. 


The New York Newspapers 

Marse Henry is distressed because, for the first 
time in history, the Democratic candidate has not 
a single supporter among the newspapers pub- 
lished in New York. “The iron-clad partyism 
of the T'ribune,” he declares, “may be dismissed 
with the tag taken for granted. But the com- 
plete indifference of the Herald, the pert cynicism 
of the Sun, and the toplofty turgidity of the 
Times, not to mention the frisky pomp of the 
Evening Post, which seems still to be edited on 
the heaven side of Jordan, bode nothing less than 
a new sectionalism. This is of menace alike to 
New York and the country at large.” Maybe, may- 
be; but if so, Marse Henry has only himself to 
blame. When he made up the Democratic Press 
Committee of Advertisement upon whom did he 
confer the honors? Did the eye of preferment 
light upon New York or New England or the 
Middle States? Not for one instant. The price- 
less rewards for the privilege of performing hon- 
orable service went to the South practically en 
bloc. It was a tactless and shameless discrimina- 
tion. We did not criticise it at the time because 
of apprehension that personal chagrin might be 





suspected and the purity of our own motives be 


questioned. But the time has come for plain 
speaking. Marse Henry made a botch of the 
whole business when he withheld from such 


sensitive souls as Brothers BENNett, PuLirzer, 
Larran, MILiter, Ogden, and McKetway the only 
official recognition the Peerless One will ever be 
in a position to confer upon them. That we should 
be ignored with ignominy we could understand, be- 
cause we are only a Weekly, and, though hurt 
and grieved, we cherish no feeling of animosity. 
But on behalf of True Democracy, to say nothing 
of the Money Power, Predatory Wealth, and va- 
rious other things which we have the distinction 
of representing, we resent the wilful and brazen 
disregard of the just claims of our fellow patriots 
as a gross and premeditated insult. No wonder 
Mr. Bryan has no newspaper support in the East 
when handicapped by a press agency so manifestly 
stupid and inconsiderate. 


Springfield and Its Newspaper 

The Springfield Republican is quite pleased by 
the many manifestations of interest in the fact 
that, after sleeping on the problem, it found two 
columns of reasons for preferring Tarr to Bryan. 
It well may be. Ordinarily the opinions of great 
newspapers printed in small places attract hardly 
more attention than those of little papers published 
in big cities. And while Springfield is by no 
means sizably trifling, even in its own estimation, 
it has always seemed to us, as contrasted with the 
Republican, to resemble an egg-shell likely to be 
cracked any minute by the bursting meat within. 


Progress of the Fund 

The receipt of two cents from Blackville to be 
added to the Bryan Campaign Fund of South 
Carolina induces Deacon Hempuit to figure that 
a like sum from each of the 100,000 voters would 
amount to $2000. In view of the backwardness 
of the rich and haughty in coming forward, there- 
fore, the Deacon appeals to the poor and lowly, 
and hints that he will put the pennies in a barrel 
and ship them direct to W. J. B. The Blackville 
contribution was the only one acknowledged last 
week, but the Deacon’s fertile brain continues to 
co-operate with his indomitable spirit. He tried 
to persuade the Baltimore Sun to exhibit the 
Hongkong gander for account of the Fund, but 
unhappily the request reached Baltimore on the 
day when the Sun was declaring for Tarr. <A 
similar proposition to Colonel Cuark Howe tt, of 
the Atlanta Constitution, was rejected upon the 
specious ground that the gander might not as- 
sociate peaceably with the gopher which had al- 
ready been officially designated as the Bryan 
Mascot of Georgia. Majors Guass of the Mont- 
gomery Advertiser and Barrett of the Birming- 
ham Age-Herald have not yet been heard from. 
And the fat hen which the Deacon won in the 
raffle seems to have disappeared entirely from pub- 
lie view. 


Mr. Taft’s Belief 

Inquiries about Judge Tart’s religious belief 
have been answered by the assurance that he is a 
Unitarian, but that reply, the Brooklyn Eagle 
says, “appears to be unsatisfactory to many per- 
sons, and they are anxious for an elaboration of 
his religious convicticns from his own mouth.” 
We doubt if they get it. Mr. Tarr is a Unitarian, 
and believes in Roosrvett, and has not hesitated 
to say so. For the purposes of this campaign that 
will probably have to do. 


The Power of Example 

We have been led to suppose that Mr. EuGENE 
W. Cuarin, the Prohibition candidate, is a good 
and quite intelligent person. But clearly he is 
“under the influence” of a greater than he who 
has flourished politically by trying to arrogate to 
himself as Executive the complete authority of 
government. “If I am elected President of the 
United States on November 3,” Mr. Cuarin em- 
phatically declares, “and have a Congress that 
refuses to pass a prohibitory law, I shall use the 
power conferred upon me by the Constitution, and 
call out the militia and the standing army and the 
navy, and enforce prohibition on every inch of 
territory under the American flag.” This is in- 
itiative and referendum with. a vengeance. By 
thus pledging himself to “carry out the ex- 
pressed will of the people,” as the phrasing has 
been to date, Mr. Carin goes a step farther than 
either RooseveLtT or Bryan. The prompt ex- 
tinguishment of Congress and the Supreme Court 
and the application of martial law would be but 
incidents in carrying out the general “ policy ” of 
one accepting his mandate direct “from the 





















































































But are the sober Prohibition voters 


people.” 
How great, 


prepared to stand for revolution? 
alas, is the power of baneful example! 


Inconsistency Charged 

Mr. Joun J. Lane, of Summit, New Jersey, 
asks us to reply to his charge of inconsistency 
for “supporting Tart,”—when we have “ helped to 
create public opinion against Roosrvett’s policies, 
which Tarr has pledged himself to continue.” 
First, we are not “supporting” Tarr; secondly, 
our criticism has been directed at Mr. Rooszvet’s 
methods, not at his “ policies,” if we comprehend 
them aright; thirdly, what course on our part does 
Mr. Lane consider that regard for consistency 
requires? Whose “ policies,” if not Mr. Roosr- 
VELT’s, does Mr. Bryan advocate? Or Mr. His- 
GEN? Or Mr. Watson? Are not all in the same 
boat? But if left to himself, might not one be 
less likely to rock it than another? If so, which? 
That is the question. 


The Methodist Church in Politics 

The most intelligent summary of the causes of 
the prohibition movement in the South that we 
have happened to see is that by Mr. Garrorr 
Brown (in the July Century Magazine), who at- 
tributes it chiefly to the influence of the Methodist 
and Baptist ministers with the voters who, during 
the last twenty years, have come to exercise for 
the first time the political power which their votes 
command. Mr. Brown finds these preachers to be 
good men, exceedingly zealous and active in their 
labors, but very imperfectly educated. The drink- 
ing in the South he finds to have been very bad 
in kind and hurtful in effect. He thinks the war 
against it warranted and useful, though the meth- 
ods by which the war has been conducted have 
been very intemperate, and the immediate results 
are too extreme to last. Prohibition seems to win 
in the South not so much because the majority 
of the voters want it, as because the workers for it 
are so strong, and work so hard and so effectively 
that no political party dares refuse them any meas- 
ure that they demand. The Methodists have been 
particularly active, not merely as voters, but as 
religionists. 


The Interstate Liquor-shipment Bill 

The Methodist Church seems not to scruple to 
organize definitely, and use any power it can mus- 
ter, in behalf of what it considers moral legislation. 
It is credited with three million communicants, 
and has created the Temperance Society of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, managed by a bishop 
and fifteen members, with authority from the Gen- 
eral Conference to represent the denomination in 
all temperance matters, Just now we learn from 
a Baltimore despatch that the society has begun 
an active crusade for the election of a Speaker 
who will allow Congress to vote on the interstate 
liquor-shipment bill. This shipment bill, which 
has been pending in Congress for several years, 
provides that liquor shipped from one State to an- 
other shall immediately upon crossing the boundary 
become subject to the laws of the State into 
which it is consigned. An cfficial address issued 
by the Methodist Temperance Society declares that 
the Speaker of the House controls its procedure, 
and won’t let this bill come to a vote, on the 
ground that it is unconstitutional. What the 
Methodists distinctly propose is to oppose as an 
organization the nomination and election of mem- 
bers of Congress who oppose this bill, or who favor 
for Speaker any candidate who opposes it. The 
Methodists have never been bashful about engaging 
in polities, but this putting of their whole Church 
behind a narrow piece of legislation is somewhat 
farther than they have been used to go. In pro- 
portion as their exertions are stirring and cf- 
fectual, they may expect to incur organized and 
earnest opposition. As a moral and religious 
influence the Methodist Church.is of immense 
value to the country, but the direct use of its 
organization to procure political results is charged 
with the potentiality of great mischiefs, not the 
least of which is sure to be the damage to the 
Church concerned by stimulation of outside prej- 
udice against it, and by the internal divisions 
which must inevitably follow the diversion of the 
energies of its preachers and workers from religion 
to politics. 


Methodist Opposition to Taft 

No Church in this country can afford to go openly 
into partisan politics as a Church. We find in the 
Sun a despatch, dated August 4, from Lincoln, Ne- 
braska, which reports an organized effort by Meth- 
odists in Nebraska in favor of Bryan, suggests 
that the movement is national, and speaks of the 
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great activity shown during the session of the 
Epworth League Convention of the Chautauqua 
Assembly by Methodist ministers in opposition 
to Mr. Tart on the ground that he is a Unitarian. 
Inasmuch as the bulk of the Methodist voters in 
the country wear no rings in their noses, and will 
doubtless vote as citizens and not as Methodists, 
such reports as this from Lincoln should not be 


taken too seriously. Nevertheless, it is not 
serviceable to the Methodist Church that such 


reports should be in circulation. If Bryan is 
running on the Methodist ticket, the sooner we 
know it the better. And if not, it is better for the 
Methodist Church and more just to it that that 
should be known. 


Esperanto Is Gaining 

Late in July, at Chautauqua, New York, was 
held the first national congress of Esperantists ever 
gathered in the United States. The congress re- 
organized the American Esperanto Association, 
named it the American, Esperanto Association of 
North America, and elected eleven counsellors, one 
from Canada. It also invited the world congress 
that meets this month in Dresden to come to 
America next year. Among other signs of the 
progress of Esperanto in this country is its addi- 
tion, beginning next fall, to the course of study 
in the Massachusetts Institute of Technology and 
to Clarke College in Worcester. The State Senate 
of Ohio passed a bill at the last session to intro- 
duce it into the high schools of that State. Peri- 
odicals are now published in the Esperanto in- 
terest, and wholly or partly in that language, in 
Switzerland and other countries of Europe, Peru, 
Brazil, Japan, and the United States; forty or 
fifty of them in all. 


Rules for City Government 

*Public-Service-Commissioner THomss Morr Os- 
BORN was Mayor of Auburn not long ago, and 
has had experience in municipal government. He 
talked to the finance commission of Boston the 
other day, and expressed some definite and novel 
ideas which are worth repeating. When he said 
that good government must come from the people; 
that the people must feel their responsibility, and 
must be interested, to get good results; that end- 
less patience is necessary in a democracy; that bad 
results should not discourage efforts—these were 
generalizations the truth of which is readily con- 
ceded. Coming more into particulars, he spoke 
of the tendency in this country to distrust one- 
man power and divide the administration of pub- 
lic business. That distrust, he pointed out, results, 
in city government, in giving administrative power 
to aldermen, and in having administration done by 
boards. All agree, he said, that there is no worse 
body to administer public business than a board 
of aldermen and common council, no matter if 
composed of the best men in the city. The Mayor, 
he said, should be given full authority for ad- 
ministration by giving him power of appointment 
and removal of the heads of the departments. 
City departments should have each a single head. 
These ideas are familiar, and most of them have 
become pretty generally accepted. More novel are 
six rules that Mr. Osporn suggested for application 
to city legislatures: 

1, Abolish wards, and elect members from the city 
at large. 

2. Give some form of minority representation. 

3. Have one chamber only: don’t copy in the city 
forms appropriate for the Federal government, but 
ridiculously inappropriate for a city. 

4, The legislative body should meet only on the call 
of the Mayor—you don’t want aldermen killing time or 
interfering in administration. 

5. Discuss and vote on specific legislation already 
formulated and submitted by the Mayor. 

6. In case of negative action give the Mayor power 

to go over the head of the legislative body by a 
referendum. 
These are interesting rules, and invite attentive 
consideration. As to the last one, Mr. Ossorn said 
that he felt that the Mayor in momentous questions 
should have the right to appeal from the aldermen 
to the people. Rule 1 he wanted in order to avoid 
the “log-rolling” that goes on in city legislative 
boards, and to promote the consideration of city 
interests as a whole and not by particular wards. 


For a West Point Preparatory School 

The papers say that Mrs, Russetu Sace is think- 
ing seriously of purchasing an island in the Hud- 
son River opposite West Point, and giving it to 
the government as a site for a preparatory school 
for West Point. That is kind of Mrs. Sacg, but 
just how practical an idea it is we do not know. 
The government usually takes anything it can get; 
but, after all, it is rich, and if there is need of a 
military school preparatory to West Point, Con- 
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gress could probably be induced to vote the money 
to found it. Appointments to West Point being 
uncertain until they are made, and being made 
from all the Congressional districts in the country, 
it would be hard to collect in any one preparatory 
school any considerable number of the lads upon 
whom the appointments are going to light. 


More Robust Training for Ministers 

Military education seems to have been very suc- 
cessfully provided for in this country; and though 
it may be that the scheme suggested by Mrs. Sacre 
may be a better one than we think it, we would 
rather see her benevolence directed to bettering the 
qualifications of applicants in another profession. 
If she could spend some money to secure the more 
robust training of intending ministers, we suspect 
that it would be more useful than anything she 
could do to improve the soldiery. Our ministers 
tend in their education to be too much set apart 
from the world. They are prone to be defective 
in worldly wisdom, and to find some difficulty in 
attaining easy man-to-man relations with their fel- 
low male beings. West Point undertakes to make 
gentlemen of its scholars. Crct, Ruopes’s great 
endowment had the same aim—to make its bene- 
ficiaries men of the world, and qualify them to 
live on terms of easy confidence with anything or 
anybody that came around. A school that would 
do that for intending ministers, that would eul- 
tivate them socially as well as mentally, enrich 
their experience of life, and increase their self- 
respect, and even their assurance, might really help 
the profession that most needs help. We know 
that one thing that made the late Bishop Porrer 
the valuable man that he was in his profession 
was the robust, unelerical training that he re- 
ceived before he had any thought of entering the 
ministry. Such training our ministers need to 
get, not only in seminaries, but before they get 
to them; and though it would, of course, be hard 
to secure it for them, the effort would be worth 
making. 


To Save the Hudson River Scenery 

It will be remembered that elaborate and exten- 
sive plans have been made to celebrate next year, 
between September 25 and October 2, the discovery 
by Henry Hupson, three hundred years ago, of 
the handsome and serviceable river which bears 
his name, and the application of steam-power to 
navigation by Rosert Fuuron. The plans for a 
permanent memorial need not now be rehearsed, 
but it is held, and think with excellent 
reason, that they may be suitably and_profit- 
ably enlarged to provide for one more item. It 
is submitted that nothing could be done that would 
better keep Henry Hupson’s memory green, and 
earn the gratitude of future generations of Amer- 
icans, than to make it a part of this impending 
celebration to provide for the protection of so 
much of the Hudson River scenery as is still un- 
guarded and in need of defence. It will be re- 
called that lately, when quarrymen were destroy- 
ing the Palisades, public interest was stirred up to 
save them, and at the very moderate cost of about 
half a million dollars (which was furnished by 
the States of New York and New Jersey) these 
irreplaceable embellishments of our great river 
were insured against further harm. Now the 
quarrymen have got into the Highlands, and are 
playing hob with the natural beauties of the river 
there. What is proposed is to supplement and 
crown the work of the Hupson-Futton Celebration 
Commission by procuring the appointment from 
among its members of a permanent self-perpetua- 
ting Hupson Memorial Commission whose office it 
shall be to guard the natural beauties and con- 
serve the sanitation of the river. Such a commis- 
sion, with the backing of the people of the State 
of New York, could do for the rest of the river 
what the Palisades Commission did for the Pali- 
sades.’ It is a work that ought to be done, that 
ought to be in definite hands, that can be done 
for much less money now or soon than later, and 
that can be done now for a sum that is relatively 
inconsiderable and much less than commonly 
estimated and believed. We would like to see this 
important service entrusted to competent and re- 
sponsible hands. A bill has already been drawn 
providing for such a permanent commission as 
described, and we would like to see it go to the 
Legislature next winter with such a backing as 
would insure its passage. 


we 


Couldn’t Do Without It 

The railroads owe much to the country. —The Wall 
Street Journal, 
They do indeed. Without it they would be all up 
in the air, trying to do business as aeroplanes. 











Personal 


WE have lost this month two women writers whose 
names for a generation have been familiar to a very 
wide circle of American readers. Both of them be- 
longed more or less intimately to Boston and its social 
and literary life. Miss KATHERINE Prescott WoRME- 
LEY is best known as the translator of that edition of 
BALZAC which is most familiar to American readers. 
She died, August 4, at her summer home in New Hamp- 
shire, in her seventy-ninth year. Her life was not less 
active and fruitful than long. She came from navy 
stock on both sides of the house; her father, born in 
Virginia, became an admiral in the British navy, and 
her mother was a niece of Commodore EpwarpD PREBLE. 
She was born in England, but came young to this 
country, and was living in Newport, a woman thirty- 
one years old, when the Civil War broke out. She took 
a lively interest in the humane side of the war, took 
service with the Sanitary Commission, served on hos- 
pital transports, and became superintendent of nursing 
in the hospital in Rhode Island, The letters she wrote 
in connection with this work were published at the 
time, and not long ago collected in a book. She also 
wrote a history of the Sanitary Commission. Later, 
she turned her hand to translation, beginning with 
some novels of the elder Dumas, and putting into 
English between 1883 and 1897 forty volumes of the 
works of BaLzac. By that labor she will be best re- 
membered, for it is through her translations that 
BaLzac is known to the majority of American readers 
who know him. 


Mrs. Louise CiuANDLER Mouton also lived her life 
handsomely through, and died on August 10, at the 
age of seventy-three. Her literary career began sur- 
prisingly early when at fourteen she contributed a 
poem to a Bosten newspaper. When she was eighteen 
she published her first book—a small volume of stories, 
poems, and sketehes which had appeared in periodicals, 
At twenty she married her publisher, Wii1am V. 
Mouton, who edited the Boston True Flag. That was 
in 1855 (she was born in 1835 at Pomfret, Connecti- 
cut), and was the beginning of a succession of many 
happy and prosperous years, very active both socially 
and in letters. Her reputation as a writer established, 
she was for a long time a familiar and regular con- 
tributor to the magazines (including Harper’s) that 
flourished in the sixties and seventies. She went 
abroad every year, kept a hospitable house in Boston, 
where she liked to gather writers and their friends, 
and is credited with creating and maintaining some- 
thing as nearly like a successful salon as there was in 
Boston in her day. As a writer, she will be longest 
remembered for her poetry; but perhaps even more 
valuable than what she wrote herself was the interest 
she took in her fellow writers, and the appreciation and 
inspiration that she offered them, 


Another notable figure, not so well known to the 
public, who died in England in August was Louis 
Dyer, a distinguished American scholar who had long 
lived at Oxford. At Harvard, where he graduated in 
1874, he took honors in three departments, and was 
jecosely known as the “ triple-headed Cerberus.” He 
continued his studies at Balliol College, Oxford, and 
graduated there. He was, later, a professor of Latin at 
Harvard, a leeturer at Balliol, professor of Greek at 
Cornell, and a lecturer at colleges and universities 
from one’ end of the country to the other. It seems 
a waste of learning that this accomplished man should 
have died at the age of fifty-seven. 


Correspondence 
A BREEZY LETTER FROM IOWA 


. Counci. Biurrs, Iowa, August 5, 1908. 
Jo the Editor of Harper's Weekly: 

Sirn.—In your issue of July 18 there is a paragraph 
which, by some strange fatality, seems to have es- 
caped the blue pencil of Mr. Morgan’s censor. The 
paragraph is the last of a series of vulgar diatribes 
professing to be a fair and judicial criticism of the 
proceedings of the late convention at Denver. The 
series is on a level with most of the recent editorials 
of the “ Journal of Civilization” which, in substance, 
style, and logic, strongly suggest, by the law of con- 
trast. the late George William Curtis. The critic 
thrusts forward, as a Democrat, that pygmy among 
the moral and political negations of which Belmont 
and Ryan always keep a varied assortment in stock, 
the unwept, unhonored, and unsung Alton B. Parker, 
and is greatly shocked because the late candidate was 
not permitted to insult the leader of the party to 
which he ostensibly belongs by a set of resolutions in 
fulsome adulation of the fat bully from Buffalo who, 
during his second term as President, abandoned the 
issue on which he was triumphantly elected, and en- 
deavored to impose upon his party the Republican 
poliey of special favors to the banking interests, a 
poliey which was foreed through Congress by Repub- 
lican votes. The critic also sheds tears over the sad 
fate of another of his brand of Democrats, one Guffey, 
whose cold and crooked body never felt the glow of a 
drop of real Democratic blood; who, after his State in 
its primaries had chosen a safe majority of Bryan 
delegates, compelled the State convention to send to 
Denver an uninstructed delegation, and then tried to 
turn his whale bunch of dehorned steers into Morgan’s 
siockyard, and was only prevented by being kicked 
ont of court after his “ property ” had been attached. 
Par nobile fratrum Colonel Guffey and Colonel Har- 
vey! 
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The fair and judicial critic is again deeply moved 
by the story, perhaps partly true, that Bryan refused 
to accept a Catholic running mate from Murphy and 
“ Fingy” in the person of Judge Gaynor, or from 
Roger Sullivan in the person of John Mitchell. If 
true, the story does great credit to Mr. Bryan’s “ horse 
sense.” As a Trojan warrior, the Western leader sniffs 
the nature of a wooden horse whether coming in the 
shape of a gift from man-quelling Greeks or Milesian 
grafters. Fools know their friends, and wise men 
know their enemies. Mr. Bryan is not a fool. Do 
you really think that Judge Gaynor would have added 
strength to the Democratic ticket? Is John Mitchell 
a man whom you would choose to stand within pisto! 
shot of the Presidency of the United States? Do you 
not know that since 1900, when Mark Hanna, in order 
to relieve the beneficiaries of special privilege of the 
burden of a huge corruption fund, made his deal with 
the Jesuit manipulators of the Catholic vote and the 
political managers of the Mormon Church, both those 
organizations have been counted among the most reli- 
able assets of the Republican party? Do you not 
know that the blackgarbed emissaries of the Black 
Pope were in evidence in every State of the Union in 
1904, marshalling their dupes against your safe and 
sane candidate, and in favor of the unspeakable swash- 
buckler who stands on Washington’s pedestal like « 
pygmy on a pyramid? whose crazy egotism drives him 
to the limelight as the instinct of a gnat impels it 
toward the candle flame? for whom solitude is a spasm 
and society a serapping-matech? who, when he cannot 
make himself visible through a pose, seeks, like the 
cicada, to render himself audible by a_ stridulation 
whose primitive thought takes the form of screech or 
sereed as it is expressed through tongue or type? 
whose Gorgonlike physiognomy is so repellent that 
Predatory Wealth, whose son is a fool and whose daugh- 
ter is a foreign princess, is presumed to turn to stone 
whenever the One casts a glance or makes a face? 
This is the mountebank that your Catholie contingent 
elected over your ideal Democrat by such a “ popular’ 
majority. This is the man who has expressed his be- 
lief and indicated his hope that a Catholic may some 
day be President. This is the man who has forced 
his fat protégé upon his party as a eandidate, with 
the understanding that the office is to be returned to 
its owner in 1912. This is the man whose chosen suc- 
cessor has been the special agent in negotiations with 
the Vatican for the settlement of questions pertaining 
to church lands, treasury loot, and administrative ap- 
pointments, and the agent has been nominated for no 
other reason than that the Jesuits have demanded 
the nomination as the price of their support. 

You know, further, that Tammany Hall is a Cath- 

olic institution, that it has not played the part of 
friendly host to a humane sentiment or an ethical 
principle in fifty years; that it is a band of political 
pirates as incapable of discriminating between meum 
and tuum as if it were bone and blood of the tribe 
of Suum; that it is its regular custom to trade its 
votes to Republican robbers of the national govern- 
ment for the votes of the local Republican machine in 
favor of Democratic robbers of the city government; 
that it will not honestly support Bryan, and that it 
will covertly support the fat protégé; that even if 
John Mitchell had been nominated for second place 
both Tammany Hall and George Harvey would have 
raised their pious hands in holy horror at the brazen 
attempt to debauch American politics through a 
ehureh alliance, and would have appealed with true 
hypocritical fervor to all Protestant fools and bigots 
to come forward, and in the name of religion pure 
and undefiled pull Jesuit chestnuts from the fire, and 
elect the fat protégé and his pals to office. What a 
far cry from Eugene Lawrence to George Harvey! So 
far below the plummet-line of contempt falls your pro- 
fession of fair criticism that it dooms itself to suffo- 
cation under the fundamental ooze and slime of human 
pity. 
The uncensored paragraph, however, seems to emit 
a genuine ray, feeble though it be. Its general char- 
acter is suggested by the opening, as follows: “ We 
have been deeply impressed during the past week by 
what we believe to be a vital truth. It is this: De- 
spite constant manifestations of seeming vagaries the 
Western man is the true American.” 

(lalf inadvertently and half unconsciously you have 
at last stumbled upon a half truth, and have expressed 
it in the half-enthusiastic manner of the new school- 
boy who has just formed a speaking acquaintance with 
the first letter of the alphabet. Had you conceded 
that the Western man and the Southern man consti- 
tute the true American you would have come near to 
truth’s own heart. 

You concede, further, that the Western man is not 
a radical, but you are moved to sorrow as you con- 
template his “ vagaries,” which, however, you explain 
on the ground that he hears but one side of the story, 
and that the true gospel of 26 Broadway, owing to 
a lack of zeal among its missionaries, has not yet 
illumined his darkened soul. Why is it that you 
refuse to see or to concede that the average Western 
man is the most thoroughly informed on matters per- 
taining to economies, sociology, and the science of 
government of any average man in any section of the 
country, the Southern man standing next? The most 
ignorant bigot in the West, when he is at all honest, 
is the man who still votes the Republican ticket. That 
the Western man is a Populist or a Democrat is no 
more due to the fact that he reads Coin Harvey than 
to the fact that he reads George Harvey. It is due to 
the fact that he reads both, and that he is able to 
distinguish between the genuine “ Coin” and the coun- 
terfeit, and that he is independent enough to express 
his preference. Bitter as the thought may be to you, 
the West is cosmopolitan, liberal, and comparatively 
free, while the East is provincial and servile. In the 
West the voter still has an alternative, and the poli- 
tician is compelled to respect and consult him, while 
in the East the average voter is a chattel for whom 
the politician has only contempt. In the West the 
voter’s voice has a note of defiance, while in the East 
it has degenerated into a whine of supplication. In 
the West the attitude is hope, and the watchword is 
“Reform,” while in the East the posture is that of 
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despair, and the password is * Kismet.” In the West 
the average school child has red cheeks, while in your 
city seventy thousand innocents carry hungry stom 
achs to impossible morning tasks. In the West the 
spirit is still American and democratic, while in the 
East it is European and imperialistic. It is only in 
the West that it is still possible for men like Bryan, 
La Follette, and Folk to secure a following, while in 
the East your ostensible leaders and honor-bearers, 
such as Depew, Platt, and Aldrich, et id om. gen., are 
known to be the puppets of those who own and employ 
them. In the West it is still possible for human char- 
acter to manifest its indefinite varieties, and to dis- 
play the infinite tints which in the morning distin- 
guish the flowers that bloom in the gardens of Adonis. 
In the East a decadent materialism is forcing a de- 
generate humanity back through the cast-off moulds 
of primitive society into one or another of its three 
dominant forms—the Thief, the Slave, the Fool. It 
is in the East where so-called colleges still teach aad 
editors affect to believe such maxims as the following: 

“The Creator made the precious metals that man 
might have money.” 

“The precious metals afford the best material for 
money. 

“A real dollar must have intrinsic value.” 

“A good dollar is one that is good in Europe.” 

“ Bankers, being financiers, should settle the volume 
of money.” 

“A tariff is a human device for the protection of 
labor.” 

“A high tariff makes high wages.” 

_ “A reduction in railroad rates involves a reduction 
in wages. 

“A public-service corporation is not overcapitalized 
so long as it can force its patrons to pay the esti- 
mated dividends.” 

“The House of Representatives represents public 
sentiment.” 

“A Senator is an unselfish patriot who represents 
his State.” 

“Tt is a proper function of government to confer 
special privileges and to foster monopolies.” 

The Western man knows that each of these maxims 
is a fraud in equity, a fallacy in logic, a deception in 
morals, and a lie in ethics. He also knows that just 
government is impossible among a people of whom 
ten per cent. are thieves, thirty per cent. slaves, and 
fifty per cent. fools. 

For the present, Vale! This is not written in the 
expectation of making a convert nor in the hope of 
securing a publisher. If the time is ripe to present 
the issue a champion will appear and an organ will 
be found. Mr. Bryan, though one of the most toleranc 
of men in religious matters, is far too great to sell 
his country and violate its best traditions to secure 
Catholic votes. That work will be left to the delect- 
able political aggregation with which you and your 
paper will be associated until after election. 

It may be better that he should be beaten, and that 
the Democratic party as a way-station between im- 
perialism and freedom should be demolished for all 
time. In that event a really radical party with con- 
victions for its inspiration and justice for its end 
might enter the field to secure the harvest which is 
fast ripening. For many years your paper, Leslie’s, 
and Judge have been three of the principal conduits 
through which political swill has been conveyed to 
the pigpens of the Atlantic packers. The people of 
the West have not yet decided which of the three has 
been vilest in. cartoon, coarsest in caricature, most 
mendacious in misrepresentation, grossest in libel, or 
most vindictively prejudiced in judgment. None the 
less, in behalf of the West I thank you for the 
“one touch of nature” suggested in your apprecia- 
tion of my section. 

Since that which he deserves comes to each of us, 
George Harvey will have his compensations. He will 
have the society of his kind, and, in his own way, will 
enjoy it. He will, above all, put money in his purse 
beyond the needs of old age. But he will never know 
the ecstasy of a literal hunger for righteousness’ sake. 
He will not know how sweet it is to be persecuted 
and reviled because he has been a friend to truth and 
justice. He will not know the satisfaction of evolving 
his own philosophy and carving his own ideals, con- 
secrating his best to these, against the lure of wealth 
and the greed for power. He will not know the pleas- 
ure of voting with the minority from year to year in 
order that the advent of the Master’s kingdom may 
be hastened. 

The West is not vindictive, and its choice spirits 
hope that the editor may live at least till the dawn- 
ing of the day of the new civilization, when no man 
shall rise in the morning with the fear that he may 
not eat before lying down at night; when children 
shall not be murdered before birth to keep them from 
starving after birth; when the earth shall belong to 
those who live upon it, and every son of Adam shall 
have the opportunity of employing himself in his own 
way; when self-conquest and the conquest of the earth 
shall be man’s chief object in life; when hate shall 
die, and war shall disappear, and Love shall be the 
universal law. 

I am, sir, 
JOHN JAMES. 





BETTER LOOKING 
(From the Burlington News) 

The return of Harper’s WEEKLY for the current 
week to its old style and size will give pleasure to 
its friends, besides giving a large increase of its ex- 
cellent editorial and other illuminating discussions. 
It has returned to practically the old dignified head- 
ing, and the form and general appearance seem like 
the return of the face of an old friend. This. return 
is evidence that the larger page is more pleasing and 
of the growth of the WErKLy in all that will main- 
tain the popularity of former years. Its editorial 
conduct and its contributors have continued to be of 
a very high standard; and the WEEKLY may be looked 
to as a leader among the independent journals in the 
politics of the nation. 



































CARLY one hundred persons lost 
their lives, and property worth 
$5,000,000 was destroyed, in_ the 
forest fires which on August 1, 2, 
and 3 swept down from the moun- 
tains about Crow’s Nest Pass, in 
western British Columbia, upon 
Fernie and the adjacent towns. The 
five thousand inhabitants of Fernie, 
which was the most prosperous community in the 
region, are homeless refugees, sheltered in camps and 
other improvised quarters in adjacent towns, together 
with one thousand other survivors from Michel, Spar- 
wood, Elko, Olson, Morrisey, Hosmer, and McGillvray. 
All of these settlements were swept away. An area 
of more than five hundred square miles has been burned 
over up to the time of this writing, and the fire is still 
spreading. Within four days citizens of the North- 





The Ruins of Fernie, looking Northeast toward the “ Three 








Sisters "’ Peaks. 


west, in the United States as well as Canada, sub- 
scribed more than $50,000 and sent fifteen car-loads 
of food for the relief of the stricken people, but more 
help is needed. 

The devastated region was.rich in timber and coal, 
and while most of the forest has been consumed, ex- 
perts declare that only the coal stored above ground has 
been destroyed and the mines are unharmed. The 
origin of the fire is still unknown, although during the 
month of July it was observed to be spreading from 
Cockado along the hilltops and mountainsides of the 
Crow’s Nest Pass territory of the Canadian Pacific 
Railway. No apprehension was felt in Fernie until the 
afternoon of Saturday, the first day of August. A 
bush fire that was raging in West Fernie leaped across 
the Elk River at three o’clock, and, fanned by a 
westerly gale, fell upon the city in half a dozen places 
at once. Fragments of tree limbs thick as a man’s 

















Unloading the Relief Car sent to- Fernie by the Spokane Chamber of Commerce. 
The Car was loaded with Twenty-five Tons of Provisions, Tents, and Bedding 


The Smoke trom the Forest Fires which burned in the Mountains for Days after 
the City was destroyed may be seen in the Photograph. The Structure in the Left Centre is the $65,000 Post-office Building which was under Construction 































































arm and two or three feet long were hurled through 
the air. The Elk Lumber Company’s plant, the Cedar 
Valley mills, the Fort Steele brewery, and Burns & 
Company’s store were all set ablaze at the same time. 
The westerly gale attained the speed and force of a 
cyclone. Men were thrown prostrate and trees were 
twisted and crashed upon the streets, while through the 
overwhelming clouds of smoke tongues of flame leaped 
and played. Fire-fighting apparatus was of no avail 
against the onslaught, for the air was filled with flying 
torches of wood and bark, and sheets of flame darted 
in advance as if the air itself was inflammable. 

Many families made ready to move when they saw 
that West Fernie was burning, but when the fire leaped 
the river to the town itself a stampede began. 
Families were separated, and children, having no one 
to guide them, wandered away from the line of escape 
and were cut off. Shortly after the fire crossed the 
river another long tongue of flame ran through the 
west town to the bridge, cutting off this avenue of 
escape. 

Peter Lajoie was the last to cross the bridge, with 
his wife and two children. Two other children, as he 
supposed, had gone ahead with his brother-in-law, but, 
us it proved, they had been cut off and had perished. 

A woman fleeing from home fell dead of heart failure. 
Neighbors paused in the preparation for flight long 
enough to dig a shallow trench in the garden for her 
body. An aged woman, Mrs. Giuseppi, who had been 
il for some time, was deserted and left to her fate. 
A party: was trying to take her out, but the flames 
cut across the street ahead of them. Thinking that 
they could not get away with their burden, they 
wrapped the old woman in wet blankets and left her 
in the shelter of a large boulder, where she perished. 

When the gale began to blow on Saturday morning 
the Canadian Pacifie Railway officials got ready as 
many trains as possible, and when the flight from 
Fernie and the other doomed towns began the refugees 
were taken on these trains to Cranbrook and other 
cities. In many cases the trains ran through flames 
which set fire to the sides of the coaches. 

At the Sparwood Lumber Company’s mills, half-way 
hetween Fernie and Michel, manager E. R. J. Forester 
and his wife with forty men fought for two days to 
save the plant. On Monday morning Mr. Forester tele- 
graphed that three of his men had been killed in the 
struggle, and that the mill and timber limits were 
swept away. He and his wife and the rest of the men 
had reached Michel after a desperate journey. Mrs. 
Forester, slender and fragile, came out of the ordeal 
better than many of the big lumbermen. Every mem- 
her of the party suffered burns and bruises. 























The weary March of the Homeless—a destitute Family making 
their Way across the desolated Site of Fernie after the Fire 


Photographs by courtesy of the Spokane Spokesman-Review 


Wreckage of the Great Northern Bridge at Fernie across Elk River. 
The Railroad lost Property valued at over $500,000 in the Fire 















The Railroads and 


By 


K that opportunity is everywhere in 
this land, I have dealt with smoking 
chimneys, with counting-rooms, and 
executive offices and the tensity of 
corporate organizations; with the 
«langor of shops and factories, the 
rumble of mills—with things, in 
short, that find highest development 
in the Kast and in centres of crowded population. 

All of this, big as it is, is, after all, the smaller part. 
teyond the Alleghanies, all the way to the western 
coast, stretches a field of opportunity boundless in 
“extent. Here are the broader spaces and the primal 
occupations. It is a greater field because it is less de- 
veloped, less crowded, and no man here, in winning 
his own livelihood or better, needs to jostle his neigh- 
bor in the confines of the market place. 

The railroads have made the West. In return the 
West has made and will continue to make and main- 
tain the railroads, for as yet, great as is the mileage, 
and vast as is the production throughout what was 
only yesterday an untrodden world, communication is 
in an intant state, and population, such as it is, is 
sparsely strung, like beads along the iron pathways of 
the great transcontinental systems. 

sefore me lies a faded and time-stained copy of a 
report made in 1858 by D. C. Shepard, chief engineer, 
to the president of the Minnesota and Pacific Railroad 
Company. D. C. Shepard is an old man now—up- 
wards of eighty-—the oldest railway-builder, perhaps, 
now living in America. His active life has all been 
spent in the making of railroads, watching the wilder 
ness vanish as his levels were advanced, and eiviliza- 
tion move forward with unhalting strides to populate 
and adorn the waste places. In even the little span 
of his days he has seen the savage disappear from the 
hunting-grounds, and the farmhouse, schoolhouse, 
ehureh, and factory replace the wigwam. I saw him 
in St. Paul, old, ill, but full yet of the same inherent 
fire and energy with which he faced the dangers and 
the problems of what was then the silent solitude of 
the great Northwest. 

This dingy little pamphlet is the story, in careful 
engineer’s language, of what he and his men found 
when they set forth from the outposts, with compass 
and theodolite, and took their way into the heart of 
the tall timber, with eyes turned even then, as the com- 
pany’s title tells, to the distant cliffs that look out 
over the Pacifie. 

“Proper estimates of the probable revenue of a con- 
templated work,” he wrote, “are of great worth in 
determining the claims upon publie confidence, yet 
even when based upon the most reliable data the re- 
sults are generally subject to so many unforeseen con- 
tingencies that they are viewed with much distrust. 
Nevertheless there are lights which guide with almost 
unfailing certainty to the solution of this question, and 
among these is not wanting that of experience, upon 
which the following significant facts are established: 

“ First.—The construction of railroad lines, either in 
course or in immediate prospect, has become an indis- 
pensable condition to the settlement and development 
of any country which is destitute of water communica- 
tion. 

* Second—No railroad has yet been constructed 
through a new country at a rate of progressing so 
rapid that the influx of emigration [immigration] has 
not kept pace with and in most cases preceded it.” 

Further on in the report he says: 

“For the promotion of the prosperity of our Terri- 
tory as a whole [mark you the word territory, and re- 
member that precisely fifty years have passed] and 
more especially of the interests of settlement in its 
western and northwestern portions, the immediate con- 
struction of this road is imperatively demanded, and 
we find in the history of other works the most ample 
guarantees of its suecess as a pecuniary enterprise.” 

Thus, with the eve of faith and a hopeful front, but 
with doubt and uncertainty sitting grimly at their 
elbows, these railroad pathfinders faced the problem 
of unlocking the treasures of the wild. But Shepard’s 
advice was followed. 

Fifteen vears later the war had come and gone, and 
James J. Hill, whose college had been a steamboat 
landing, found the St. Paul and Pacifie a little, mis- 
managed, broken-down, and bankrupt thing, with 
thousands of miles yet intervening between its farthest 
station and the Pacific, and with months of back pay 
due to the trusting souls who stoked its wheezy 
engines and manned its dilapidated shops and freight- 
houses. 

He had the eye, not of faith, but of Empire. He 
would make omelettes by breaking eggs. He has 
broken them in plenty and never paused for the abuse 
it brought him. The debilitated St. Paul and Pacific of 
1873 is the Great Northern Railway of to-day. Be- 
tween 188] and 1907 it hauled 46,121,895,103 tons of 
freight. The States of Minnesota, North Dakota, 
Idaho, Montana, and Washington, with a population 
growing now as if by some magic of the Yogi, have 
piled their products of ore and grain up in the markets 
of the East; Puget Sound and the British Columbia 
border have found markets for their lumber on the 
docks of New York and all through the thriving 
Middle West; 160,000,000 pounds of American cotton 
annually, 350,000,000 yards of cotton piece goods, and 
an inealeulable volume of other American products, 
have found their way into distant Asia—and the Great 
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Northern Railway, very largely, made it so. The 
vision of the fifties has solidified into the luscious 
balance sheet of 1907. The population of Minnesota 
has grown from 7060 to 2,000,000, of North Dakota 
from nothing to 320,000, of Idaho from nothing to 
160,000, of Montana from nothing to 250,000, and of 
Washington from nothing to over half a million, and 
there is not a week that does not witness an increase 
in the ceaseless procession that moves to raise its roof- 
trees in the great Northwest. In one town in Illinois, 
on a single day that 1 chanced to be there, twenty- 
seven families said good-by to their neighbors and 
moved away to take up new homes on the grain fields 
of North Dakota. 

We think now of Illinois and Iowa, Missouri, Kan- 
sas and Arkansas, yes, even of Colorado, as old States, 
and yet they are to all intents and purposes un- 
peopled. It is a tremendous distance between stations, 
and in the soil of these sections, maltreated and im- 
poverished as it has been, there is still possibility of 
support for many times the millions they maintain. 

West of the Mississippi the world is still young, but 
already it has begun to bear the marks of maturity, 

















A recent Portrait of James J. Hill 


and when the swelling tide has overrun it and misused 
it—that is the end. America must perforce follow the 
course of older nations, resume a sane scale of exist- 
ence, quit its absurd prodigality and begin to treat the 
gifts of a munificent Creator with something like 
common sense. 

To know what has been done in the West, what is 
doing, how far it has advanced, what its needs are, 
what prizes it offers, and what the conditions are, I 
know no way better than to traverse and consider one 
by one the great railroad systems which have been 
the chief agents in its making. Hatred and distrust 
of the railroads and hostility to them have been a 
prevalent disease in the West, where the apostles of 
unrest have thriven. The clamor against railroad 
corporations has been unceasing, and the grievances 
of individuals “too numerous to mention.” If the 
makers of these great arteries had fought the fire of 
political greed and duplicity with the pink cotton of 
Boston morality, the inebriated cow-puncher would 
still be shooting up Omaha and Denver on Saturday 
night, and San Francisco would be an unruly seaport, 
as far away from the wharves of South Street as Mel- 
bourne or Rangoon. 

Whatever may have been the youthful iniquities of 
these giants, they are field broken now. In an era of 
search-light publicity and government by commission 
they will probably be content to go and sin no more. 
But one thing is as plain as day, they must be allowed 
to go; the people and the railroads must see their 
mutual interdependence, or the upbuilding of the new 
West, which to-day holds out the greatest opportunity 
in the world, will hobble where it should march like 
a regiment of dragoons. 

To get, first, an authoritative view of the Western 
situation, the work that has been done, the chances of 
development, the things that stand in the way, and 
particularly, in this connection, of the railroad condi- 
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tions, I went to St. Paul and talked with the veteran, 
The Empire Builder, whom the Northwest, man, 
woman, and child, always speaks of as “Jim” Hill. 
I spent a day with him, asking questions, listening to 
his anecdotes of the early days, his analyses of figures, 
and his estimates of values. I saw his pictures, his 
horses, his rugs, and his books. I heard judgments of 
measures and of policies which retard the growth of 
the West, and of the East as well. I heard stern 
censure of the shiftless and porcine methods which are 
destroying our national patrimony, of the farmers 
who in perverse ignorance have robbed the land, and 
of the blatant politicians who for their own selfish 
ends have fostered distrust and crippled progress. 

““T am the worst man in the world to come to,” said 
“Jim” Hill, “if you want to hear a madrigal of peace 
and plenty and sweet content. I have railed against 
blunderers and schemers and the abuse of our resources 
so long and so industriously, in the effort to make 
people see which side their bread and the bread of 
their children is buttered on, that I have almost come 
to be regarded as a common scold.” 

He was certainly as good as his word. Masterful, 
abrupt, brown of skin from the sun and wind of 
Labrador, whence he had just returned, grim of aspect, 
and with beard and hair as white as the snows of the 
North he hails from, he was indeed the raucous voice 
of one crying in the wilderness. He reminds one of 
the grizzled prophets who cried out upon degenerate 
Israel and foretold the vengeance of the Lord. There 
is plain in his every utterance the headstrong and im- 
petuous spirit that has triumphed over innumerable 
difficulties, and no doubt trampled roughshod over the 
rights and sensibilities of individuals, in the relentless 
determination to open a new realm for mankind. 

But through all his protestations, and they rose at 
times to a concert pitch of wrath, ran the unmistakable 
strain of keen disappointment and regret that the 
people at large have misunderstood his purpose and 
withheld the simple gift of appreciation. This is not 
personal; it is general, and it is profoundly sincere. 
He sees the end of his activities drawing near. He has 
made a highway to the Pacifie and filled many pockets 
and set many wheels to turning. He has made one 
great railroad and remade another by the strength of 
his own rugged will and wisdom, and put them on so 
firm a footing that no financial tempest seems to dis- 
turb them. He has opened and enriched millions of 
square miles of territory and made it ready for habita- 
tion and prosperity. 

Yet when I made some comment on the high measure 
of his accomplishment, he swung around in his chair 
and said: 

“ Well, here is a fellow that is very tired of it,” and 
his voice had an echo of weariness strangely dissonant 
from the general character of the man. 

“Yes,” he continued after a moment’s reflection, “ I 
have seen this country grow from nothing to its 
present state of development, and have put in a life- 
time of hard work to help the growth along, and what 
have we got to-day? A people that either can’t or 
won’t look an inch ahead of its nose, and is led by 
demagogues; an immense territory, rich in resources, 
hut already in the space of fifty years worn down by 
senseless misuse to the narrowest margin of pro- 
ductiveness, with which to face the demands of a 
population which within a century will be almost as 
great as China’s. There never was a richer State than 
Minnesota. To-day its average agricultural produc- 
tion is $8.74 an acre, and of the whole United States 
a little over eleven dollars.” 

“But cannot these abuses be corrected by law?” 

“Law!” he retorted. ‘“ Law is made by politicians, 
the worst wasters of all, because they produce nothing, 
and the people, the working people and farming people 
and business people, stand by and permit it. We have 
had an illustration in the last few years of what the 
modern kind of blind lawmaking accomplishes. There 
are individuals who deny it, but it is a fact neverthe- 
less that the railroads have been the greatest agency 
in national growth. Yet where do they stand at the 
present minute? Hundreds of laws have been passed 
by politicians in the past few years, all aimed at the 
railroads, and almost all without investigation or in- 
formation. Just before the present slump, the New 
York Central could not contract to deliver 20,000 
barrels of flour in New York within a given time be- 
cause its lines were so congested, but if you had all 
the money necessary to do it you couldn’t build a 
trunk line to New York to-day, with present values, 
and make it pay two per cent. to save your soul. 

““When the present depression is over, the railroads 
will be confronted with a greater burden of business 
than ever, and how are they fixed to meet it? Rail- 
roads want to serve the public; that is where their 
success lies. They want to make money; that is the 
only way they can live. But neither of these desires 
will enable them to do more than they can do. Now, 
the practical efficiency of every mile of track in the 
United States has been pretty nearly doubled, in the 
effort to meet the demands. The greater part of the 
earnings has been consumed in the increasing cost of 
labor and materials, and all the rest that they could 
raise in terminals, in renewal of old equipment and 
purchase of new, in order to keep the property at 
least from retrograding.” 

“ But what of last year’s business?” 

“Last year’s business did not bring material in- 
crease of profit, simply because inadequate facilities 
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multiplied the cost of handling it. New construction 
has fallen off every year since 1901, until it has 
dropped down to something like two per cent., while 
the annual increase in business has been many times 
that. We can’t handle the traflie now, in normal 
times. Construction has steadily fallen off, with 
business steadily increasing in volume and bound to 
increase still more as the West develops. This de- 
velopment is progressing at an incredibly rapid rate, 
and it is bound to continue because the rich oppor- 
tunities of the West and its openness as a field for 
endeavor are almost without limit. But to attain 
its full measure of wealth and advancement the West 
must have more railroads. That is a truth that has 
heen demonstrated beyond all possible question.” 

“ How much new railroad does the West need?” 

“There should be seventy-five thousand miles of 
new road built in the country in the next five years, 
even to get abreast of current business, and unless 
commerce is to be tied up in a hard knot that is what 
will have to be done. It will mean the spending of 
$1,100,000,000 a year. About sixty-five per cent. of 
this, mind you, will be for labor, and the balance for 
material which is almost entirely labor. Almost every 
dollar of it will go into circulation, back to the 
working-man, the farmer, the manufacturer, the 
merchant. 

“That would mean something to prosperity. It 
would put labor at a premium. It would tax every 
supply shop in the country. It would force the steel 
mills to run double shifts in every plant to tur: out 
the necessary rails. It would bring about a removal 
of millions of people from the crowded centres of the 
cast into the States west of the Mississippi that are 
erying for population. 

“Tt is a soothing picture, isn’t it? But to do it the 
railroads must be allowed to run their business as any 
other business is run. They are the second biggest 
interest in the country. They purchase twenty-five 
per cent. of everything that is purchased. They em- 
ploy one way or another a very large proportion of the 
working male population; then tell me why every 
man in the country, whether he be merchant, farmer, 
manufacturer or workman, cannot see that all pros- 
perity, from the ground up, is knit insolubly with the 
prosperity and proper maintenance and upbuilding 
of the railroads? Why are they all led like sheep by a 
lot of politicians who will sell them out at the drop 
of the hat? 

“The railroad is the most important factor in the 
country’s prosperity, and it makes the smallest profit. 
A bank ean clear thirty, fifty, even a hundred per cent. 
so long as it pays legal interest, and the government 
has nothing to say. If a bank does not make money 
it ean liquidate and get out. So can a man in any 
other business; but a railroad’s profits must be limited 
to a margin on which necessary expansion is impos- 
sible, it must be-run in the most expensive way, it 
must stand the loss of lean years and make a minimum 
in the good ones when every other business is coining 
money, and it must keep on running whether it pays 
or not. If it cannot make money enough, with these 
burdens, to meet its obligations, a receiver is put in 
to run it, and his certificates take precedence of the 
stock and the bonds. As a certain ‘ distinguished 
statesman’ said recently, ‘ we’ve got the railroads.’ 

“But how long do you think people are going to 
invest their money in a business that is nailed to the 
cross in this fashion? And when they won’t invest, 
tell me what is to become of the commerce of the coun- 
try. The true measure of prosperity, plainly enough, 
is the ability to move products and merchandise 
promptly.” 
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“ Where, Mr. Hill,’”’ [ asked him, “ does the cure lie?” 

“The cure lies in an access of common intelligence 
among all classes,” he answered quickly; “ and it will 
have to be applied promptly. Ignorance and malice 
and graft have controlled public sentiment too long 
already. Men have got to realize what railroads mean 
to them. They have got to realize how absolutely 
superior American roads are to those of any other 
country in their relation to the masses. The capitali- 
zation of American railroads is about a third that 
of foreign roads. They carry freight for half the price 
and pay double and treble the wages. European rail- 
roads run through congested countries, and our Western 
lines, at least, through practically unpeopled ones, yet 
we move from twenty-five to one hundred per cent. more 
freight per mile than they do, and for about half the 
price. American railroads serve the people better and 
cheaper than any other in the world, nevertheless they 
have been pilloried as criminals, and the American 
people, whose mainstay they are, have stood by and 
applauded. It is the greatest absurdity in history.” 

“And again,” I said, “ where is the cure?” 

“ The cure,” he replied once more, “ lies, as I said, in 
an accession of common intelligence. We want sound 
business sense and not political opportunism in the 
making of, Jaws. We want men with some sense of 
business requirements. We want business interests 
solidified, to take control and serve the common inter- 
ests; we want more patriotism, and a constructive in- 
stead of destructive impulse among lawmakers, a 
broader understanding, more honesty, calmer sense, 
and a rational degree of tolerance. 

“This means most to the West, whose development 
is at stake, but it means much to the whole country, 
for interruption in the development of the West de- 
prives the East of a tremendous market and a tremen- 
dous source of supply. It is time for the whole coun- 
try to sit down soberly and adjust this matter on a 
basis of common sense. The development west of the 
Mississippi in fifty years has been enormous, but it is 
nothing compared with what will follow if a sane atti- 
tude is taken toward the railroads. They have opened 
the West in a way so that people can live there, but 
they cannot live there unless they can make money. 
That is sure. The essential thing to that end is that 
the railroads shall increase so that more territory 
can send its products to market, and support a large 
population, which in turn will consume the products of 
other markets. 

“People want the railroads to build, and yet put 
them in a position where building is impossible. How 
ean they build and why should they huild? Why 
should a railroad man jeopardize his property and its 
already meagre earnings when the very people who 
live by it allow a railroad to be treated as if it had 
no rights that anybody was bound to respect? Let 
them build their branches themselves and see if they 
can run them at a profit. 

“No, sir,” he said, rising and stalking up and down 
the room; “ you ask me where the cure is. The public, 
the business public, the producing public, and the earn- 
ing public must change its attitude. It is cutting off 
its own nose all the time by joining in the political 
clamor against the railroads, and being too blind to 
see it. To a thinking man it is perfectly plain that 
the public foots the bill every time. 

* T used to be hopeful that intelligence would triumph 
by its own force over blind prejudice and demagoguery, 
but that hope has been dying in me lately. I have 
been forced to the-belief that the only cure is neces- 
sity, that dire need is the only medicine. They have 
tasted it now. Perhaps business men will see now that 
their prosperity depends on the prosperity cf the rail- 


roads, and that it is utterly impossible for one to 
thrive and the other not. Perhaps, too, when the 
farmer begins to feel the tooth of deprivation, when he 
has starved his soil so it will work for him no more, 
and when there is no longer any virgin land for him to 
take up and harass, he will get some sense, and begin 
to treat his acres decently. Education, intelligence. 
These if they bear fruits in action are all we need.” 

“Mr. Hill,” I said, “would the proposed ten per 
cent., or approximately ten per cent., increase in freight 
rates relieve the railroads from their present straits?” 

It was a long, long time before he answered, and 
there was made manifest the other side of James J. 
Hill, the cautious «and judicial side, the side that 
weighs a proposition in the scales of a balance sheet, 
the side that has enabled him to handle projects of 
titanic magnitude, and bring them through all difficul 
ties to the safe ground of success. He pulled down 
from his desk a railroad manual and, consulting the 
index again and again, turned and studied the fiseal 
statements of many railroads, their gross earnings, 
their bonds, stocks, and operating expenses, making 
calculation, half aloud, now on a block of paper, now in 
his head. At last he closed the book, laid it on the 
desk, and said: 

“Yes, ten per cent. would do it. 
nature at the present time would be the best 
fact the first real step that we could make 
restoration. It would relieve the tension that at this 
minute is forcing several railroads into very uncom 
fortable and very serious situations. It would start 
the wheels of business to moving, and the shippers 
and everybody else would profit by it. Follow this up 
with a rational, calm, and business-like administration 
of public affairs, and we would be brought back within 
a short space of time to such general conditions of 
business activity and health as every one needs and 
longs for. The development of the West, which is so 
vitally important in the face of our growing necessities, 
would then proceed at a rapid rate and upon a sound 
footing. 

“T believe the people are at the present time in a 
receptive state of mind, and that things can perhaps 
be accomplished now in the way of regeneration that 
would not have been possible some years ago. The 
government has awakened to the immediate necessity 
of preserving the national resources. It is vital that 
this policy should be enforced at once in that part of 
the West which is now opening for settlement, for it 
is the last new territory upon which the country has 
to draw. The irrigation projects will reclaim for 
cultivation and population great areas, but they are, 
after all, small in proportion to the needs which are 
coming upon it. The unsettled tracts in Canada, of 
which so much has been said as a future refuge, are, 
after all, trivial by comparison. 

“The American farmer must be taught forthwith to 
give proper care to the land under his control. This 
he has shown a marked disinelination to do, but this 
alone, if an even moderate measure of care, fertiliza- 
tion, and rotation of crops were exercised, would in- 
crease the agricultural output of the present farm 
area of the United States by much more than a billion 
dollars a year. Make clear to the farmer that appli- 
cation of these methods to the small acreage that he 
himself possesses will increase greatly the number of 
dollars in his own pocket at the end of every twelve 
months, and you have something to go on. It is the 
hope of personal gain, after all, that is decisive, and 
the increase in value of every acre of land would, be- 
sides, add an immense total to the potential wealth of 
the country against the demands of the people.” 
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Queen Alexandra leaving the Royal Yacht “ Victoria and Albert.” In 
the Launch at the Yacht’s Side are King Edward and his favorite Terrier 


The concrete Expression of Sir Thomas Lipton’s deathless Hopes—the 
new “Shamrock,” which may come to contest for the “ America’s” Cup 












Digging a Trench Across New York State 


By Edward Hungerford 









OAS LOL two things you may be certain at 
ees SAN GQ the outset: The State of New York 
Nel has a canal spanning it, from Al- 

yA) bany to Buffalo, and the State of 
A New York is about to spend a sum 
Nie PS not than $101,000,000 in re- 
ye building eo enlarging this trench— 
Erie Canal of a more or less 
savory fame. Of several things you 
uncertain, even after you have shown a 
and looked more than casually into 
You find that the time it is going to take 
to construct the new Erie Canal—the Barge Canal in 
popular terming—is a matter of vast uncertainty. 
According to the last report of the State Superin- 
tendent of Public Works, contracts for $22,173.773 of 
construction work—roughly speaking, twenty per cent. 
of the $101,000,000 job—have been let. Of these con- 
tracts something like $4,000,000 worth of work has al- 
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less 


remain 
nose of curiosity 


may 


the matter 


ready been executed—a rough four per cent. of the 
entire enterprise. Four per cent. executed in four 
years means one per cent. a year, and a completed 


barge canal in one hundred years—perhaps! In one 
hundred years we may be handling passenger traffic by 
flying-machines, and coarse freight in tonnage by 
automobiles, and there you are! 

The history of the recent attenipts of the State to 
refurbish its historie waterway is not without its in- 


terest. The earliest history of the Erie Canal is 
familiar to every schoolboy—how De Witt Clinton 
financed and built the long water route that the 


State of New York paid for, and how the Erie Canal 
made the tremendously rapid growth of the Middle 
West possible. It is not so well known that Jefferson 
as President recommended the construction of a canal 
across the remarkable low divide in New York State 
between the Great Lakes and the navigable Hudson 
as a Federal project, and that as such a ‘Federal proj- 
Presi- 


ect it passed Congress, only to be vetoed by 
dent Madison the day before he went out of office. 
After that New York built her canal herself. and de- 





thirty-six per cent. of 


the canal had _ been 
deepened two feet, and 
it was carefully esti- 


mated that a similar 
deepening for the re- 
maining sixty-four per 
cent. would cost $28,- 
000,000. After that a 
halt was made for tak- 
ing breath. 

The State of New 
York took a_ long 
breath, and plunged in 
deeper. It appropri- 
ated $101,000,000 and 
planned to make the 
Erie Canal a_ twelve- 
foot ditch all the way 
from Albany to Lake 
Erie, deepening the old 
canal in some _ places, 
and entirely changing 
the route in others. 
This twelve-foot canal 
would accommodate 
1000-ton_ self-propelling 
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barges instead of the 
250-ton barges that had 
been pulled by horses 
these many years. The 
fact that the Canadian government—among the most 
expert canal-builders in the world—was ‘just aban- 
doning the canal of the twelve-foot type was no barrier 
to the plan that was hatched at Albany. The plan 
was put through by electoral referendum, and the 
State’s engineers. with diligence and intelligence, be- 
gan the preparation of surveys and drawings. 

In fairness it must be said that neither the State 
Engineer nor the State Superintendent of Public 
Works is in any sense blamable for the chaotie state 
of affairs that shows 
so little of the canal 
work — accomplished. 


Cutting the 











For both these public 
officers have worked 
under a system that 
offhand resembles the 
product of some opera- 
bouffe government in a 
far-off South Sea is- 
land. Their every 
movement is carefully 
guarded by a_remark- 
able statute. The 
canal must go _ here 
and must not go there; 
useless laterals must 
be built into non-pro- 
ductive territory—and 
of that more anon. 
The entire enterprise 
is hedged about with a 
mass of regulations 
that make it almost 
impossible of comple- 
tion, that make that 
four per cent. appear 
a very great accom- 
plishment in the light 











One of the new Concrete Locks for the enlarged Canal at Waterford 


rived moderate benefits from it herself, while her 
sister States of the West thrived marvellously because 
of her great publie improvement. 

So much for the early history of the 
Numerous inconsequential enlargements were  con- 
stantly necessary because of continually increasing 
traffic, and the State officers in charge of this great 
work were proud of its showing as a freighter in such 
a year as 1867, for instance, when it carried 7,500,000 
tons east from Buffalo, as against 4,000,000 tons by 
the New York Central, and 12,000,000 by all the other 
railroads Jeading from that important point, and 
made a showing in its seven months’ season of hand- 


Erie Canal. 


ling fifty per cent. of the east-bound freight of an 
entire year. Compare this record with that of 1906, 


when the canal handled 8,500,000 tons of freight, of 
which less than 1,000,000 tons were through freight, 
New York Central carried 40,000,000 tons, 
the other railroads out of Buffalo some 60,000,000 
tons, and you have some fair idea of the decadence 
of the Erie Canal in a little more than a generation. 
From being a real regulator of the freight situation 
the Erie shrank to a mere shadow of its former power. 
The State made several efforts to revive its strength, 
by the abolishment of all canal tolls in 1882. 
a strong tonic, but the patient refused to 
revive; on the contrary he steadily lost strength. 
After that came the idea that the Erie Canal would 
have to be radically enlarged. The State was very 
rich and without debt of any sort. Radical enlarge- 
ment ten years ago meant the deepening of the ditch 
from seven to nine feet. Such deepening was made an 
issue in the Constitutional Convention of 1893, and 
engineers made rock-bottom estimates of $13,500,000 
for the job from Albany to Buffalo. That was a hard- 
times year, and the word went out that the estimate 
must be kept within seven figures, so for no other ap- 
parent reason the deepening appropriation was finally 
placed at $9,000,000. The money was quickly voted, a 
lot of good jobs created, and the digging went merrily 
forward until the $9,000,000 were entirely spent. Then 


while the 


notably 
This was as 


of the facts. 


The Superintendent 
of Public Works has 
his own — grievances. 


Although he is’ in 
charge of the operation of the State’s canals and is 
held responsible in high degree for the final suecess 
of the enterprise—he is a party to the contract—he 
has no voice in the procedure until the contractors 
have either done their work or failed so lamentably 
as to make it necessary to remove them. He cannot 
confer with the State Engineer in the preparation of 
the canal plans, nor question that officer as to the 
efficacy of such plans. His sole voice of protest is 
made as a member of the Canal Board which passes 
upon and adopts plans 
for the work. 


new Erie Canal with a Hydraulic Dredge 


and neat expenditures thereupon from the State’s 
fat treasury does not entirely satisfy them. So it 
became necessary to start the canal quickly. The 
State Engineer responded to the emergency, and in- 
stead of the work being carefully planned so that it 
might be executed with something like the speed and 
the precision of the Panama job, for example, first 
plans were hurriedly prepared for some of the easiest 
sections, and digging began the spring after the 
Legislature had done its best—or possibly its worst. 

Thus, instead of the work being planned in “ big 
mouthfuls,’ as is the usual custom in large canal 
engineering projects, it was apportioned in tiny mor- 
sels, million-dollar single contracts being the rule. 
The earliest contractors have taken their time, know- 
ing full well that a time limit for their work on a 
canal that may not be finished within a century, is 
farcical. They have proceeded in many cases without 
sufiicient mechanical facilities, and in other cases with 
an unnecessary and frightfully expensive duplication 
of mechanical plants. A proper digging plant for a 
trench the size of the proposed Barge Canal costs 
from one to three hundred thousand dollars. No con- 
tractor on a million-dollar job, with the law per- 
mitting him no assurance of a second contract, cares 
to spend a great sum on his plant and equipment. As 
a result he struggles along with inferior tools, dupli- 
erates his plant extravagantly, and has in several in- 
stances bankrupted himself in the endeavor. Many of 
the largest and most representative of American con- 
tractors are refusing to touch the Erie job for this 
very reason. They want mouthfuls, not driblets, 
Some of the contracts already advertised have had no 
bidders. 

Such is the chaotie state of the canal job that has 
no authority in absolute control, no single executive 
of the type that is making the dirt fly down at 
Panama; no specially organized or talented commis- 
sion pinning its faith and fame upon the rapid and 
successful execution of the work. 

Now for a glance at the map and a conception of 
the work itself: 

As has already been stated, the barge canal is to be 
of twelve-foot draught, accommodating 1000-ton boats. 
A twenty-one-foot canal would cost more, but would 
accommodate vessels of a eapacity of 8400 tons; 
would make Buffalo and Cleveland, Detroit and Chi- 
cago, every town that has a harbor on the Great Lakes 
an. ocean port, sending its freight, without breaking 
bulk, from its wharves through the United States to 
each far corner of the broad seas of the entire world. 
Some idea of the necessity of increasing the size of 
the Erie Canal has already permeated the minds of 
our legislators at Albany, for already the plans for 





The State Engineer 
has hardly an_ easier 
berth. For, in order 
to make a quick begin- 
ning on the big job, 
the detail - pointing 
statutes compelled _ it 
to be divided into 
pretty small mouth- 
fuls. There ‘was a deal 
of polities in that. 
The canal *party—so 
called—-has a narrow 
majority in the State. 
The “antis” form a 
healthy minority. 
People in — counties 
such as_ Jefferson in 
the north, and Broome 


in the south, do not 
see why they should 
be bonded to their 


necks for an improve- 
ment that brings them 
no return, direct or in- 














direct, and they chafe 
at this whole canal 
business. Even the 


promise of good roads 
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A Rotary Cutter at Work on the Canal 














locks twenty-eight feet in width have been changed to 
plans for locks forty-two feet wide. The lesson of the 
much-heralded Illinois-Mississippi canal has not.been 
lost. That waterway at its inception fifteen years ago 
was thought ambitious with its locks thirty-five feet 


in width; yet now, upon its completion, its sponsors - 


find that it is obsolete, for the boats that may be 
profitably operated upon it to-day are too large to 
pass through its locks. The Erie is to be a wider 
barge canal. Its locks have been widened to permit 
of the easy passage of forty-foot boats. But under 
the $101,000,000 estimates and plans two barges, each 
forty feet in width, cannot pass one another in the 
main channels of the canal. So we are already in 
sight of new plans involving a cost that no engineer 
seems rash enough to endeavor to estimate. 

It may be well to look at the estimates made by the 
United States engineers for the twenty-one-foot deep 
8400-ton ship canal by which they propose to connect 
the Great Lakes and the ocean harbor of New York 
city. These engineers made their careful surveys and 
estimates seven years ago. ‘They estimated the cost 
of that part of the canal which would connect Lake 
Erie and Lake Ontario around Niagara Falls at 
$42,500,000; the cost of the section connecting Lake 
Ontario at Oswego with the tide-waters of the Hudson 
by way of the Oswego River and Mohawk River valleys 
at $155,500,000; the entire cost at $198,000,000, prob- 
ably not materially greater than the Erie will cost 
once it is proposed to widen it sufficiently to-make pos- 
sible the meeting and passing of boats forty feet in 
width. 

The Federal authorities have never seriously con- 
sidered any route other than that leading into Lake 
Ontario at Oswego, the nearest Great Lake port to the 
tide-water at Albany. Never for an instant have they 
listened to the loud insistent ¢lamorings of Buffalo. 

“Why Buffalo?” they ask. “Why Buffalo any 
more than Dunkirk as a western terminal for the 
canal? Why Buffalo any: more than Cleveland or 
Toledo? Why not a canal paralleling the Great Lakes 
all the way to Duluth? Why not Oswego and one 
hundred and thirty miles of digging parallel ta the 
south shore of Lake Ontario saved? Why Buffalo?” 

Washington is a long night’s ride from Buffalo, 
and the Washington authorities are not apt to under- 
stand Buffalo’s motherly interest in the dear old Erie. 
They are not liable to know that an elevator built in 
Buffalo in 1895 at a cost of $500,000 returned enough 
in dividends in two years to repay its entire cost of 
construction. Neither are they apt to know that an- 
other elevator that was burned two years after that 
was not rebuilt. Its owners continued to draw their 
dividends from a common pool of profit and rebuild- 
ing was not necessary. 

Now you must know that the Buffalo elevators 
represent a crux of the Erie Canal situation. The 
great bulk of the grain that comes to tide-water from 
the golden West comes through the Great Lakes to 
the port of Buffalo in bottoms big enough to traverse 
the broad Atlantic. At Buffalo it is transferred 
through the elevators to the far smaller canal barges, 
and the elevator charges are the fat of Buffalo, but 
the lean of the boatmen who once fondly imagined 
that their troubles would cease when the State re- 
moved the canal tolls. Any scheme that inyolves 
bringing cargoes through her gates without breaking 
bulk can never have the approval of Buffalo. She has 
clamored loudly for a large barge canal, for that has 
meant the continuance of her elevators and the break- 
ing of bulk and a silencing of those folk who have 
been insistent for a twenty-one-foot Federal canal. 
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And so now you know, also, why the canal must be 
dug that extra one hundred and thirty miles in order 
to terminate at Buffalo, as well as the reason why 
lake craft of any sort may not continue on through 
Lake Ontario to poor, sleepy old Oswego. Oswego 
must continue to sleep, the grass to grow on her mouldy 
docks, with a sop of an enlarged Oswego canal thrown 
to her to keep her from protesting so loudly that the 
“ anti-canals ” might hear and become restive again. 


the freight-carriers to whom every mile saved means 
time and coal. 

Canada does not go blindfolded into canal-digging. 
It has, for once and for all time, rejected the twelve- 
foot canal as grossly incompetent, and its canal from 


Georgian Bay to the St. Lawrence by way of the 
Ottawa and Mattewa rivers will be twenty-one feet 
deep, making Chicago and Milwaukee and Duluth 
ocean ports, subject only to a sail of several hundred 

















The Passing of the Canal-bank Mule—Steam-propelled Craft can be used in the new Canal 


That has been the distinguishing feature of this 
whole canal business—building mile upon mile of use- 
less lateral canals in order to harmonize enough 
elements to make the barge canal a possibility. 

A far more important aspect of the situation re- 
mains. For in the question of a ship canal across the 
State of New York lurks the question of a great com- 
mercial battle yet to be fought with Canada for the 
grain transportation business of a continent. In the 
Northwest the granary of the world is being developed. 
Hundreds of thousands of tons of yellow wheat go 
and will continue to go for years and fears and years 
from the head of the Great Lakes to the hungry mill- 
ions of Europe. Canada, despite her inferior financial 
resources, has not been slow to recognize this fact. 
Her legislators are already planning to conquer with 
a stroke of state. 

Take your atlas and make a careful study of the 
Province of Ontario. Place a ruler from the vast 
Georgian Bay, at the head of Huron, across to what 
may easily be made a navigable river in the neighbor- 
hood of Ottawa. Then look at the present devious 
route south through the Strait of St. Clair and Lake 
Erie and decide for yourself which is the path of 
least resistance, the path most apt to be chosen by 


miles through exclusively British soil. There is no 
question in the minds of the men who have examined 
this Georgian Bay canal proposition as to the effect 
its completion will have on the decreasing commercial 
supremacy of New York city. The Georgian Bay 
canal will do more than paraiyze freight traffic 
through Lake Ontario and the upper St. Lawrence. 
It will cripple the toll-catching elevators at Buffalo 


and proclaim the Erie barge canal the most atrocious 
and expensive farce yet placed upon the backs of the 
greatest of all the States. It will make it quite an 


indifferent question whether the twelve-foot Erie is 
completed in one century or two; for it will, of itself, 
provide the direct and simple water route for the 
grain of America’s golden West to the densely popu- 
lated nations of Europe. 

So, as the workmen dig industriously out upon 
Cape Cod to bring Boston in safer, neater touch with 
New York, as the engineers plan the great inland 
waterway all the way south along the Atlantic coast 
and the dirt flies faster and faster at Panama, the 
State of New York is taking tiny bites of its own 
enterprise, is drowsing at its task while its neighbors 
north and south are working toward the speedy ae- 
complishment of their endeavors. 





The Winner of | the New York to Paris Race 























The Crowd massed around the American Car on its Arrival in Paris 


York, on February 12, in the international race 

5 to Paris, arrived at its destination on July 30, 
winning by twenty-eight days over its nearest com- 
petitor, the German Protos. ‘The Thomas ‘Was the 
only American car engaged in the competition. The 
Italian Zust car was a bad third. Three other cars 


Tx Thomas automobile, which started from New 


which started failed to reach their destination. The 
countries traversed by the three cars that finished the 
race were the United States, Japan, Manchuria, Si- 
beria, Russia, Germany, Belgium, and France. The 
Thomas car was the only one which attempted the 
route through Alaska, as originally projected: it was 
compelled to turn back owing to the condition of the 
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roads, and its competitors which continued the jour- 
ney without attempting this route, were penalized 
thirty days owing to the delay which the Thomas car 
suffered through adherence to the original plan. Be- 
tween Vladivostok (Siberia) and Paris the Protos 
car beat the Thomas by two days, actually arriving 
first, and reducing the lead of the Thomas to 28 days, 
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NGLISHMEN are watching Mr. 
sryan’s campaign with a certain 
grim curiosity. The almost uni- 
versal impression over here is that 
he will be again defeated, and while 
this country does not in any way 
feel called upon to take sides in 
American politics, I am bound to 
say that the prospect causes no par- 
ticular dismay. It is only fair to add that were Mr. 
Bryan, against all expectations, to be elected, his suc- 
cess would not greatly perturb the British mind. The 
legend of a “new Bryan” is pretty widely subscribed 
to in England; so far as we can see at this distance, 
the revolutionary of twelve years ago is no more than 
the moderate reftorme. of to-day; and after doing their 
best to discover any differences between the Republican 
and Democratic platforms that are worth the trouble 
of a Presidential contest, Englishmen have concluded 
Mr. 'Taft’s policy in office and Mr. Bryan’s would be 
all but identical. While, therefore, Englishmen can- 
not bring themselves to believe that the Chief Magis- 
trate of the American people is ever likely to be a man 
of Mr. Bryan’s stamp, they are not prepared to be 
thrown into a panic if he heads the poll. Twelve years 
ago, of course, the situation was very different. In 
1896 the Titanic struggle that raged round the Chicago 
platform eoncerned Europe only less than the United 
States. 

Every country had a direct financial stake in the 
issue—no country more so than England—and Lom. 
bard Street simply echoed the relief of New York 
when the conservatism of America repudiated free 
silver. Lord Salisbury, it may be remembered, went 
out of his way to congratulate the American am- 
bassador “‘upon the splendid pronouncement which 
the great people he represents has made in behalf of 
the principles that lie at the base of all human 
society.” And Mr. John Morley, who is the antithesis 
of all Lord Salisbury stood for in polities, hailed Mr. 
MeKinley’s success as a “triumphant working-class 
vote for principles of honesty and law-abidingness and 
order” and declared that “any other result would 
have brought untold disasters and would certainly 
have prejudiced the name and fame of democratic and 
free government.” In fact, with the exception of a 
few bimetallists who thought that the adoption of 
free silver by the United States might lead to an 
immediate international agreement on the double 
standard, there was hardly an Englishman who did 
not gladly indorse the American verdict. And even 
those who, on scientific grounds, would have liked to 
see the United States try the experiment were properly 
proud of the emphatic answer which a kindred com- 
munity had given to questions that involved, or that 
were thought to involve, such grave points of morality 
and social stability. 

Neither England nor America, I imagine, would 
care to repeat to-day all that they said about the Chi- 
cago platform twelve years ago. It was a time of 
hysteria and unreason. As one reads it over to-day 
there is not much smell of gunpowder about the docu- 
ment that for months convulsed the world. English- 
men have not in the least altered their opinion of the 
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By Sydney Brooks . 


erudeness of Mr. Bryan’s financial heresies, but they 
have come to see that in other matters they scarcely 
did him justice. Mr. Dooley was saying not long ago 
that the Democrats are always right, but never in their 
lifetime. ‘They lose elections and then see their pro- 
gramme annexed and carried out by their opponents. 
Englislimen believe that this is what has happened 
to Mr. Bryan. It was he, in their judgment, who 
blazed the trail for Mr. Roosevelt’s radicalism. They 
have seen the President advocating one after another, 
and with the apparent approval of the great mass of 
his countrymen, almost every plank that was included 
in the Chicago platform. They have even seen him 
venturing farther in certain directions than Mr. Bryan 
either cared or dared to go. Their belief is that while 
Mr. Bryan did a great deal to make Mr. Roosevelt’s 
policies and achievements possible, Mr. Roosevelt has 
also done a great deal to justify Mr. Bryan. He 
now appears in the light, not of an incendiary, but 
simply of a reformer who was a decade ahead of his 
time. 

Among English Liberals, especially, there has been 
a definite revulsion of opinion in favor of Bryanism, 
if not of Mr. Bryan. English Liberals from the first 
believed that Bryanism at bottom was a social and 
economic protest, a sort of magnified Chartist move- 
ment fighting in 1896 under the banner of cufrency 
reform, and in 1900 under the banner of anti-imperial- 
ism. As a social and economic protest it is natural 
that Bryanism should meet with the approval of 
Liberals. Plant the average English Liberal in the 
United States, and the odds are almost anything in 
favor of his joining the Democratic party. He would 
recognize, broadly, that the American Democrats are 
fighting the very battle for individual liberty that the 
English Liberals have fought and largely won. He 
would be in favor of a tariff for revenue only. So, in 
theory at any rate, are the Democrats. He would de- 
clare war on the trusts. So do Mr. Bryan and his 
followers. His home-rule proclivities would lead him 
to denounce “arbitrary interference by Federal au- 
thorities in local affairs.” This, too, was a plank in 
the Chicago platform. 

But in 1896 all this was obscured by the tran- 
seendent importance of the free-silver issue. It was 
obscured again in 1900 by the question of imperialism. 
On both these matters it was the unanimous opinion 
of England that Mr. Bryan was hopelessly wrong; 
while bis methods of stating his case, his vehement 
attacks upon England in his first campaign, his at- 
tempt to run the Boers and the Filipinos in harness 
during his second, naturally alienated British senti- 
ment. When 1904 arrived the first instinct of Eng- 
lishmen was to rejoice over Mr. Bryan’s deposition 
from the party leadership. But the unanswerable 
argument of the votes proved that Bryanism was not 
only still a power, but was a greater power than “ con- 
servative ” Democracy. Englishmen noted that, so far 
from winning States that Mr. Bryan had lost, Judge 
Parker lost States that Mr. Bryan had won. They con- 
cluded at once that the inevitable result of this revela- 
tion could only be Mr. Bryan’s return once more to the 
supreme place in the party councils. The magnitude 
of Judge Parker’s defeat set them revising their esti- 
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mate of Bryanism. Purged of its currency fallacies 
and of its anti-imperial vagaries, they saw in it the 
first movement of American radicalism. I need not 
say that Mr. Roosevelt’s policies have immensely helped 
to place Mr. Bryan, in foreign eyes, in a juster and 
milder light. Believing that the paramount question 
of the day in America is whether you are for privilege 
or against it, Englishmen cannot help observing that 
both Mr. Bryan and Mr. Roosevelt are against it; 
that between the defeated Democrat’s words and the 
victorious Republican’s acts the difference is very 
slight; and that on the main issue they are substan: 
tially in agreement. They conclude, therefore, that the 
danger which existed in 1896 and 1900 no longer 
exists to-day and that, after seven years of the Roose- 
velt régime, the transfer of power to Mr. Bryan would 
amount to no more than a change in method and in 
personality and would leave unaifected the funda- 
mental points of policy. Mr. Roosevelt, as English- 
men see it, has throughout his Presidency been carry- 
ing out an essentially Bryanite programme. They can- 
not, therefore, be persuaded that, if Mr. Bryan were 
now to be given a chance of continuing the same pro- 
gramme, the development would be in any way 
alarming. 

Then, too, Mr. Bryan hjmself has borne himself 
under two successive defeats with a manfulness and 
good-humor that have unquestionably impressed Brit- 
ish opinion. He really seems to have broadened out 
a little and to have outgrown his early fanaticism. 
From all they have seen and heard of him, English- 
men believe him to be a man of high and constant 
ideals, honorably ambitious to carry out the policies 
of whose justice he is sincerely convinced, but very 
far removed from the vulgar type of self-seeking dema- 
gogue. They like the cheerful pluck he has consist- 
ently displayed, his increasing tolerance, his palpable 
honesty. Even his old-fashioned excursions into 
theology have not alienated them. But while they be- 
lieve Mr. Bryan to be in every way a bigger man than 
he was in 1896, and while they find much in his tem- 
perament and character that is attractive, they do not 
consider that he measures up to the Presidential 
standard. They look upon him as pre-eminently a 
rhetorician. They have failed to see in him the 
smallest evidence of a gift for administration or of 
that power of sober, common-sense judgment which is 
ihe first of all executive qualities. They have observed 
the light-headedness with which he has declared him- 
self in favor of the initiative and the referendum and 
the government ownership of the trunk-railway lines. 
They distrust his capacity for statesmanship. All the 
Englishmen whom he encountered during his visits to 
this country were at one in pronouncing him a shallow, 
superficial thinker, incapable of seeing deeply into any- 
thing. The Sunday-school air which he carries about 
with him, and the Sunday-school point of view which 
colors all his judgments, left his acquaintances in 
England gasping. They liked him personally; they 
felt the appeal. of his eloquence; but they “ sized ” 
him up as the last kind of man that Englishmen would 
ever think of electing to public office, and they fully 
expect Americans in November to reach, for a third 
time, the same conclusion. 
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Mr. Bryan as himself 


Mr. Bryan as his friend Mr. Taft 
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Mr. Bryan as Abraham Lincoln 






































ried in New York 

nowadays than it used 
to be. This is by reason 
of the Act to Amend the 
Domestic Relations Law 
by Providing for Mar- 
riage Licenses, which 
came into effect in New 
York State at the be- 
ginning of the present year. Its value is inestimable, 
in that it compels both bride and bridegroom to ap- 
pear in person in order to obtain a license, and dur- 
ing those hours of daytime in which the sense of re- 
sponsibility is at its greatest. It does away with 
hasty midnight marriages and substitutes the trained 
intelligence of experienced officials for the idiosyncra- 
sies of innumerable clergymen in the granting of 
licenses. All persons intending to marry must first 
obtain a license from the city clerk of the town in 
which the woman resides. 

“You don’t want to go in there,” said a functionary 
at the New York City Hall. “ All you can see is the 
people getting married.” Nevertheless this process 
contains features of interest to the observer. There 
was the lady astrologer, for example, who came in 
each day to collect the names and birth months of a 
thousand couples, in order to cast their horoscopes. 
There was Mrs. Shimberg, who held up three jewelled 
fingers erect as ramrods when she was sworn, while 
the fourth finger rested comfortably against the palm 
of her hand—no mean accomplishment. And _ the 
hopes and fears, the disappointments and exuberances, 
of those who defile before City Clerk Scully and his 
assistants present phases of interest that belie the 
verdict of the functionary outside. 

Mr. Scully is very proud of his license bureau. 

“We're doing the best we can,” he says. ‘“ Of 
course it’s a little overcrowded here at times. But 
wait till we get settled in our new quarters down- 
stairs. We’re going to have a large room fixed up 
for us, with separate entrances and exits opening 
directly upon the park, so that people won’t crowd 
one another. And we’ll have six new clerks—one of 
them can speak seventeen langyages!” 

About 150 licenses are issued in the bureau each 
day between the hours of ten and four. The record 
number is 184. On Thursdays the majority of the 
applicants are Italians; on Mondays and Saturdays, 
Jews. On Fridays the colored population flocks to 
the license bureau. Nobody knows the reason of this 
partiality for certain days. Occasionally, at wide, in- 
frequent intervals, an American-born pair makes 
application. 

It is a tiny room on the first floor of the City Hall, 
containing two. benches, each capable of holding two 
stout couples or three lean ones. Outside a small 
crowd waits under the direction of a policeman carry- 
ing a bundle of application forms under each arm, 
which he distributes to all comers. There are two 
windows behind a grille, not unlike windows in a bank, 
except that here money is always taken in and nothing 
is handed out, beyond permits for marital plunges. 
There is a balmy atmosphere of good-will that perme- 
ates the little room; the clerks are mellow and suave; 
even the policeman, an elderly Cupid with a white 
mustache, pinches the brides under the pretext of 
directing them. Behind the grille, on either side of 
the desk where the 
clerks sit, is a large 
calendar with a col- 
ored reproduction of 
that popular pie- 
ture known as “ The 
Kiss”; but the al- 
manac-maker has re- 
christened it ‘ Oppor- 
tunity.” 

The process .of ob- 
taining a license is a 
simple one, unless 
complicated by reason 
of non-compliance 
with the law, or the 
stupidity or ignorance 
of the applicant. Mar- 
riage is prohibited be- 
tween ancestors and 
descendants, brothers 
and sisters of whole 
or half blood, and 
uncle and niece or 
aunt and _ nephew. 
This latter restraint 
works havoe among 
many of the Russian 
Jews, with whom the 
intermarriage of uncle 
and niece has always 
been legitimate, sanc- 
tioned and _ conse- 
crated by the rabbis, 
and considered as emi- 
nently proper and re- 
spectable as that of cousins in Western lands. Another 
stumbling-block is the requirement that both parents 
shall give their consent in the case of a man under 
twenty-one or a woman less than eighteen. About two- 
thirds of the foreign-born applicants are baffled by 
the application sheet, which requires full name, color, 
place of residence, age, occupation, place of birth, name 
of father and his place of birth, maiden name of 
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An elderly Cupid with 
a white mustache 
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mother, and “number of marriage ”’—this last ques- 
tion invariably producing confusion and blushes, ex- 
cept among that considerable portion of would-be 
bridegrooms and brides who, with some hazy belief in 
the legitimacy of the discarded tenet of the Mormon 
faith, calmly write “ one.” 

When once the difficulty of successfully filling out 
the application form has been surmounted, the process 
is brief. Mr. Scully, or one of his assistants, sits at 
the desk behind one window, examining and indorsing 
applications. When this has been effected, the pair 
step three paces to the left in front of another window, 
behind which another assistant sits, issuing licenses. 
The license is filled out. “One dollar, please,” says 
the clerk. The papers are interchanged, the drawer 
clicks as it closes upen the money, and the pair emerge 
radiant from the ordeal. 

A nervous, hatless man pushes his way through the 





“‘Swearen sie dis alles Wahrheit?” 


waiting couples, who, seeing that there is no girl with 
him, smile at him in good-natured contempt. 

“T want to ask you a few questions,” the nervous 
man begins. ‘“ I—the lady lives in Staten Island, 
and—” 

“Take your turn, please; we’ll attend to you in good 
time,” says Mr. Scully, taking up the application of 
the couple in front of the window. The nervous man 
subsides and goes back behind the three couples who 
are in waiting. 

“Ts this your signature?” asks Mr. Scully of the 
Italian in front of him. 

“ Ah! si, signore.” 

“Your name is not New York, nor do you reside in 
Laundryman,” says Mr. Scully sternly, making the 
necessary alteration. ‘‘Do you two, being severally 
sworn, depose and say that to the best of your 
knowledge and belief the foregoing statements re- 
spectively signed by you are true, and that—” 

“Ha?” says the bridegroom, awaking from a bliss- 
ful reverie and looking up with a start. 

“Do you two,” repeats Mr. Scully, a little more 
loudly, “being severally sworn, depose and say that 
to the best of your knowledge and belief the foregoing 
statements respectively signed by you are true, and 
that no legal impediment exists as to your right to 
enter into the marriage state?” 

“No spik Inglees, signore,” replies his auditor. 

One-of- Mr. Scully’s assistants can dispose of such 
cases in an effective manner. “There are only two 
languages,” he argues, and he has thus two formulas 
for putting the oath. To the Romance peoples he re- 
marks, “Jurate le verita?” To the Teutonic, Slav, 
and Semitic races he observes, ‘‘ Swearen sie dis alles 
Wahrheit?” It is notorious that many foreigners are 
densely ignorant of their own language; but by re- 
peating the observation in English, in a loud tone, ac- 
companied by a minatory gesture, one can obtain an 
affirmative answer effectively and simply. 

The nervous man, who has been displaying signs of 
increasing agitation, is pushing to the front again. 

“Tf the lady lives in Staten Island, but previously 
resided in—” he commences. 

“Sit down, sit down, sir; you shall be attended to 
in turn,” answers the clerk, shortly. The nervous man 
subsides and the next couple comes up to the window. 

There are peculiar mistakes in many of the applica- 
tion papers. For example, it would be beyond the com- 
prehension of ordinary minds why a blond Hebrew 
pair should make out their color as “ blake.” But the 
Italians are the least efficient in passing through this 
ordeal. The man who is being questioned is a Sicilian, 
dogged and suspicious. 

“When do you want to get married?” asks the 
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clerk, for the purpose of 
compiling the date of the 


marriage return. “ Ma- 
trimonio, matrimonio.” 

The Sicilian doesn’t 
know. 


“When is your birth- 
spik Inglees, 
signore.” 

“The trouble with these people,” says the clerk, “ is 
that their priests are afraid they will be married by 
the civil ceremony. They tell them to be sure not to 
get married when they go for a license, and so they 
come down here determined not to answer anything.” 

“When do you want to get married?” he asks the 
next couple. 

“IT don’t care,” says the girl. 
V’ll marry him at all.” 

** Next week,” the bridegroom announces. 

“ Are you willing to marry this man next week?” 

* Oh, I suppose so.” 

“You say you're eighteen? You don't look eight- 
een,” says the clerk to the prospective bride. 

“ Yes, sir, I’m eighteen.” 

“When were you eighteen?” 

“The fourth of March.” 

“Last March or next March?” 

‘Last March, sir.” 

“What year were you born in—quick, now.” 

“ Kighteen-ninety-one,” says the girl, unthinkingly. 

“Then you’re only seventeen. Are your parents 
living ?” 

“She has a father in Russia,’ 
bridegroom. 

“You must procure a written consent from your 
father, indorsed by the United States Consul.” 

The bride-to-be bursts into tears. 

“ It’s all arranged,” she sobs, “ and all the guests are 
invited, and the dinners have been ordered.” 

“You ought to have found out the law before you 
came here.” 

“ But what shall we do?” the bridegroom asks. 

“Do? I don’t know what you can do. That’s the 
law. You'll have to wait till she’s eighteen, or get a 
written consent from her father, indorsed by the 
United States Consul.” 

Bewildered by this sudden blast of ill fortune, the 
pair move dumbly away. Then little whispers stir 
around the small room. <A negro, burly and_ black, 
comes up, chewing a cigar. He wants a license. 

“Where is the girl?” asks Mr. Scully. 

A girl—a white immigrant girl, pretty and neat, 
with an abundance of red hair—stands up beside him. 

Mr. Scully looks hard at the pair. 

“T can’t give you a license now,” he announces. 

“Why not? I’m an American citizen and—” 

“T must consult the Corporation Counsel.” 

“ T’ll marry her in spite of all the—” 

“ Now see here, young man. You won’t get anything 
out of us by bluster. You come back to-morrow after 
the Corporation Counsel has been consulted.” 

“There’s no chance of preventing it,’ says Mr. 
Scully, when the incongruous pair have departed. 
** But I won’t let her marry him on the impulse.” 

The Corporation Counsel corroborates the Chief 
Clerk’s opinion of the law. Intermarriage between 
blacks and whites is not prohibited by New York 
State. To-morrow, when tlie pair return, the license 
must be issued. There is just the one chance that she 
will have changed her mind by morning. 

Honor to the Chief Clerk’s mancuvre! 
negro nor his white fiancée returned. 
brought reflection, or, when the 
friends’ counsels prevailed. 

“D-d-do I have to be buried in the marrow of Rich- 
mond?” stammers the nervous man. 


“T don’t know that 


’ 


says the prospective 


Neither the 
Perhaps night 
impulse abated, 





On Fridays the colored population comes 



































































































































Honolulu Harbor, from Punchbowl Hill, showing Six of the United States Fleet of Battleships at the Wharves. The ‘‘ Nebraska’? may be 
seen at the Quarantine Wharf (in the Centre Background), where she was held on account of Diphtheria and Scarlet Fever among the Crew 
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Passing up the ** Hookupu,” or native Gifts of Honor, to the Sailors on Board Honolulu Ladies of Quality placing “Leis,” or Garlands of Honor, round the 
the Fleet. The Gifts constituting the “Hookupu” range from elaborately Necks of the Sailors. No Visitors to Honolulu have been similarly honored 
carved Calabashes, or Drinking-bowls, to a few Pieces of Sugar-cane Stalks since Mr. Taft and his Congressional Party stopped there Three Years ago 























The Parade of Thirty-two Hundred Sailors from the Fleet through the Streets of Honolulu 


Hawaii’s Welcome to the Fleet 
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The 


ZRGONE grave question was settled at 

ao the Denver convention—the true 
status of James Hemilton Lewis's 
whiskers. For years this great sub- 
HS ject has been dismissed by the flip- 
IX pant and the preoccupied with the 
eurt dictum, “Jim Ham has pink 
whiskers.” This statement is not 
only. disrespectful and tainted with 
lése whiskmajesté, but it is inexact, misleading, not 
for one moment to be tolerated by those who love the 
truth and admire fine face-furze. It is true that there 
are pink strands in the whiskers of Jim Ham. But 
pink is not the prevailing tint. The furze is alto- 
gether lovely, and as it stretches away toward all 
points of the compass in generous swaths and dewy 
swales beneath the ardent summer sun, the merest 
tyro in color perceives that it is really iridescent, 
rivalling in its subdued, opaline flashes of pink, 
purple, green, brown, and coppery yellow, the finest 
creations in favrile glass. 

What is the history of those illustrious whiskers? 
Cold chroniclers relate that Jim Ham was’ born in 
Georgia, or Virginia, or somewhere, forty-odd years 
ago; that he remained a mute, inglorious village 
Hampden until the early ’90’s of the last century, 
when he suddenly bobbed up in the State of Washing- 
ton so full of words and whiskers that the dazed 
people had to send him as their representative in 
Congress in order to be rid of the double clamor. 

With what pleasure does the zealous and honest his- 
torian contemplate the truth of the matter! Common 
men raise whiskers. These whiskers raised Jim Ham. 
Does any one doubt? Let the doubter search, then, 
all the pages of contemporary history and frankly say 
whether he can find any trace of the early and smooth- 
faced Jim Ham, any record whatsoever of Jim Ham 
until he leaped full-whiskered into Congress. The 
seeker for the exact facts concerning Jim Ham will 
discover that in the beginning there was the lake 
breeze of Chicago. This is the cool and refreshing 
zephyr that is always blowing from Lake Michigan 
across the burning wastes of the vast city. What do 
whiskers invite? Breezes. And, conversely, what do 
breezes create? Whiskers! It is all so simple. The 
beautiful, iridescent, opaline, and bifurcated brush- 
wood having been thus produced, Jim Ham, the ob- 
secure, happened along at the psychological moment 
and coalesced with it. 

No pent-up capital could confine their powers. 
Whisks and the man conquered the continent. Though 
Jim Ham leaped from Wash. to Washington and 
back again, he found no proper outlet for his energies 
until the whiskers whisked him away to their start- 













Ihisker 


By William Inglis 


Every Pose a Picture 


ing-point at Chicago, where for a while he sacrificed 
himself for the pee-pul as corporation counsel, and 
then took up the private practice of law and grew rich 
on fat fees. It was from this fair field that Jim Ham 
went to Denver, always eagerly self-sacrificing, to 
show the pee-pul of America how Mr. Bryan should be 
nominated. And what a brilliant example he set to 
the young men of the nation! Away with the carper 
who bitterly complained because Jim Ham was often 


im Politics 


rubbing perfume into his whiskers while on the west- 
bound train. Out upon such a critic! Let him go 
smooth-chinned and unscented forevermore! What 
would he—have the whiskers piped like a putting 
green? My good sir, the only way to put perfume on 
whiskers is to rub it in with both hands as Jim Ham 
does. 

More fascinating than Aurora, Jim Ham dawned 
upon the convention. How can pen describe him? 
Where begin? His whiskers, his walk, his words, his 
winning ways, all equally overpowering. Let us look 
at him as he saunters daintily across the corridor of 
the Brown Palace, every line a delight, every pose a 
picture, every word that wafts from the whiskage 
«a gurgling, golden tone-poem. From his delicate 
right hand swings a cane in the manner of a pendu- 
lum, not unlike the instrument on a great ship which 
shows to how extreme an angle she rolls to port or 
starboard. It is no secret that Jim Ham balances 
himself by the use of this cane and a gyroscope con- 
cealed in his whiskers. 

Ah, those whiskers! Come, Barberina, or whatever 
thy name may be, Muse of the Whisks! Inspire thy 
faithful, plodding whiskerologist to sing the glories 
of Jim Ham! 

Over everything. even as the sun in the sky, loom 
the whiskers of Jim Ham—vast, opalescent, here a 
shred of pink and there a field of sombre russet; now 
shimmering as a golden field of wheat, anon bristling 
red and angry as Jim Ham’s gaze falls upon some 
oppressor of the. pee-pul; again stretching away for 
miles in gentle maroon and purplish patches, or in 
some cunning nook revealing bits that Jim Ham had 
sedulously polished like panels of bird’s-eye maple. 
Jim Ham feels their beauty and has confidence in 
them, like a woman in a new dress. 

The whisks dominate Jim Ham. We have seen how 
they control his swinging walk, an undulant glide 
that Ceres herself might envy. So, too, the whisks 
dictate the cut of Jim Ham’s cinnamon-hued hair, 
which is piled in a great mass on the back of his 
shapely head, thus acting as a counterweight to the 
whisker-weight. Jim Ham’s hat is in accord with the 
whiskers—a soft, creamy blob of Panama weave, the 
brim rolled up and inward in beautiful contrast with 
the curves of the whiskers, while the crown is adorned 
with a silken veil of Alice blue carelessly tied like a 
searf. The favorite suit of Jim Ham was a confee- 
tion in pale, creamy. speckled brown. Imagine a milk 
punch with too much nutmeg grated on it and you 
have the precise color. Jim Ham’s black, buttoned 
shoes, with an overhang of gigantic size, and his 
beautiful white spats are too complicated to be ce- 
scribed in adequate detail. 
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Tke new British Army Balloon, rebuilt from the Materials of the first Balloon used by the Army, the “Nulli Secundus,” which proved a failure, recently 


achieved a successful Flight over Farnborough Common, near London. 


After an Injury to the Screw, caused by the catching of the Propeller in a loose Guy- 


rope, the Balloon ascended to a Height of Five Hundred Feet and remained in the Air for Twenty-five Minutes, sailing Seven Miles with and against an 
Eight-mile Breeze, and performing every Kind of Evolution 
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WAYEAR ago last spring we were on 

K 2 motor trip-——Henry, George, and 
I—and after a good run of a hun- 
dred miles or more we found our- 
selves in a very small but excep- 
tionally clean New England hotel. 

The proprietor, bookkeeper, and 
general factotum summoned a crisp 
and tidy little person whose appear- 
claimed my attention, and the tone 
of real sympathy with which she said “It’s too bad 
that ye are too late for supper ” endeared her to me. 
She could hardly have been twenty—a_ rosy-cheeked, 
unmistakably Irish lass, strangely foreign in the heart 
of Vermont. 

* No matter,” she went on. “I'll get you something. 
Would ve have beefsteak or eggs? and, please, if I 
might make so bold, I'd advise steak, because, ma’am, 
we've an illigant chif, and you'd live and die seein’ 
him cook beefsteak.” We ordered steak, and lived; 
also pie and coffee, which she assured us was “ hand- 
made,” though why I haven't a notion. But it was 
not until the next morning, when, at a very early 
hour, we had breakfast, that her full glory burst upon 
me, as I was the first on hand. 

As I entered the dining-room at the witching hour 
of 6.30 there stood Nora MeSweeny, bright and fresh, 
a truly unusual and lovely sight. She drew out my 
chair, flicked the table-cloth with her napkin, and began: 

“The dear knows I thought you'd forgotten all about 
me. I’ve been talkin’ to the shover, poor man, out 
of the window. Hle’s been lyin’ under the massheen 
this good hour, and I was wonderin’ if you’d iver 
come, L was thinkin’ you'd be needin’ plenty of back- 


unce immediately 


bone for your stomicks if you’re goin’ far to-day, so 
I've got a rale nice breakfast for you.” 

She dashed off, to return with a loaded tray, and as 
she busied herself setting the dishes about in a really 
attractive fashion she laid some lovely wild roses on 
my plate and said: 

‘LT picked them for you this mornin’. 


They grow 


on a hedge only a mile from here, so I didn’t mind 
walkin’ out to get them for you. Me aunt calls them 
the ‘ Glory-be-to-thee-John’ roses. A lady who was 
boardin’ with her last summer told her the name, only 
thim was yellow. I like this color best, and I thought 
you would. It’s not often we have a visit from the 
likes of you.” 

She had a gentle voice, an ingratiating, singularly 
attractive way with her, and she looked like a wild 
rose herself. i 

I puzzled out a possible “ Gloire de Dijon” for the 
yellow roses from this bit of malapropism, and hoped 
for more., I had not long to wait, for as I busied 
myself with the breakfast dishes she went on, hardly 
pausing for breath: 

“Perhaps you think I came from round here?” 
(Heaven knows I didn’t!) ‘“ But no, I came straight 
from the ould country to stay with me aunt more than 
a year ago, and would ye like to know why?” 

There was a slight pause, a deeper rose, and a mis- 
chievous look in the blue eyes as she went on: 

“You see, me aunt has always lived here. She’s 
well on. She helps in the post-office just round the 
corner, and somehow, a year or two ago, she ingaged 
hersilf to marry a man she’d niver seen—a letter of 
his goin’ astray, do ye mind, an’ she writin’ him 
about it, or howsomiver it was, ingaged they were, 
and whin he asks for her photigraph—well, I don’t 
know just how it was, but me brave aunt thinks of 
it quick and does it. She sinds him a picture of 
mesilf that I had sint her as a prisint. Me all the 
time in Ireland, and jist niver thinkin’ of anything 
of the sort— Are ye sure ye’ve all ye want?” 

I hastily told her to go on, so absorbed was I at 
this stage. 

“Oh, but thin the awful moment comes; they had 
to meet, and while me aunt is a rale_nice-lookin’ 
woman, it seems he just got it in his head that he 
wanted to marry some one who looked like the photi- 
graph; ’deed he thought it but just and right (he 
havin’ a nate little farm, and wantin’. a wife to 
look out for it for him), so things got that tangled 
up they just sint for me, and both paid me passage 
over.” Re 

Here the mischief gleamed out as the soft voice 
went on: 

“Oh, well I remimber the look of him when I first 
set eyes on him. He was tall, and that thin ye wouldn’t 
notice him standin’ sideways, and he’d no hair on his 
head at all, but plenty on his chin, like it had fallen 
down there by mistake. For all that, he looked kindly 
at me. 

“* How d’ye do?’ says I (me aunt had told me of me 
foine prospects). 

“* How d’ve do? says he. ‘Ye may call me Jabez.’ 

“* Jabers?’ says I, not knowin’ that was his name, 
and thinkin’ he was makin’ fun o’ me. 





“**What would I be doin’ that for?’ says I” 
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By Edith B. Sturgis 


ILLUSTRATED BY TONY NELL 


““* Yes,’ says he, ‘Jabez Shattuck is me honorable 
name, and I may as well tell ye I’m a teetotaller.’ 

“* A what?’ says I. 

“* He drinks nayther tea nor coffee,’ says me aunt, 
sittin’ by. 


“*Nor yet stronger,’ says he. ‘I’m a rale honest 


man,’ he goes on, ‘an’ I’ve been wearin’ yer photi- 
graph next me heart for nearly a year.’ 

“*More’s the pity,’ says I. 
I asked ye to.’ 

“* An’ now the question is, will ye marry me?’ he 
says, payin’ no attintion to me statement. 


‘I’m not so sure that 





She dashed off, to return with a loaded tray 


“What would I be doin’ that for?’ says I. 

“At that he looked at me rale hard. He was an 
ould man, nearly fifty. 

“* Well, I dun’no’,’ says he. ‘I guess ye’ve got me 
there.’ i 

“¢*T’m sorry not to oblige ye,’ I says, quietlike, for 
he seemed to feel bad. 

“* Ye mane ye will not?’ he says. 

“<*Tt comes to the same thing,’ I goes on, ‘for I’m 
not nadin’ a home nor yet you, thankin’ ye kindly.’ 

“© Well, I paid half yer passage over in the hopes—’ 
he says. 

“*T’m sorry ye done that,’ I says, ‘an’ some day 
[ll pay ye back.’ 

“Thin ”-—and here she threw her head back, and the 
laugh that rippled out was wonderful to hear—‘ I 
thought I'd let him down aisy, so I says: ‘ Mr. Jabez, 
ye told me fair and honest what ve was, and I might 
as well and better let ye know that I’ve the timper 
of the ould bye himsilf. No one can live in the 
house with me. I’m cross in the mornin’, and at noon 
and night; there’s no livin’ with me at all.’ 

“© Deed, ye don’t look it, thin,’ he makes out. 
he laughs and looks at me aunt. 

“* What a pity,’ he says, ‘that you’ (meanin’ her) 
‘don’t look like her’ (meanin’ me), ‘and that she 
exn’t be you.’ 

“* Well, I can’t, and she can’t, and that’s all for 
that,’ I says, quicklike, ‘an’ ye well know me aunt is 
an illigant woman—hbeautiful in her heart, and sich 
a one for kapin’ house! It would make yer teeth 
water if I told ye how good she was at cookin’-—and, 
savin’ yer prisince, | do be thinkin’ ye are a fool not 
to marry her.’ 

“*Mebbe ye are right,’ he says, slowlike. ‘I'll 
think about it.’ 

* And then, ma’am, I don’t know to this day how 
I come to be so bold; but it was all strange, do ye 
mind, and maybe ’twas seein’ the face of me aunt 
sittin’ a bit behind him.” 

* Yes, your poor aunt,” I murmured. 

“*No,’ I says, ‘don’t think about it anny more; 
ye’ve done that long enough.’ 

“© Mebbe I hev,’ he says. ‘ Ye seem to know best.’ 

“* But just do it now, and I’ll go with you,’ I says. 

“Well, I needn’t be kapin’ you waitin’ to know, 
for I wint with them that very day and got them 
married; only I was to live with them. 

“<*°Twill improve yer timper,’ says me new uncle, 
and he give me a look. 

“And thin I wint and stayed with thim—a nate 
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little farm it was, some ways off from here—and I 
made the butter and helped me aunt, and he was 
always pleasant and kind of joky with me; and mv 
aunt, sure he treated her as if she was his eye-tooth! 
3ut here I am standin’ talkin’, and you not eatin’ 
yer breakfast at all. Will ye have anything?” 

“Please go on; I’m not hungry,” I put in, very 
much afraid she would stop. 

“Ah, but it’s sad thin, ma’am, for he died very 
soon after ”—this in a hushed voice. ‘“ He was sick 
a good while, and we didn’t know what he had, and 
then one day he relapsed entirely and wint very quick. 
The doctors even didn’t know, and they had to have 
a portmonaie examination to find out.” 

* A what?” I asked. 

“Well, ye see they didn’t know what the trouble 
was, but they found out ’twas the typhyd fever,” 
avoiding my question. “It was one of them gem 
diseases,” she added, softly, “and we had to lave the 
farm soon after, me aunt and me (though she thinks 
we can go back some day), for thin there was a 
regular hyperdermic of it, ma’am; there were many 
just livin’ near us who died of it, and we were thank- 
ful enough to be left alive at all. It’s a nice little 
farm,” she went on, “only it has one of thim things 
on it that has to be paid off.” (She did not venture it.) 

“A mortgage, possibly?” I suggested. 

“Yes, ma’am, that’s it, an’ seein’ that me aunt 
wants to go back there and kape it up, and that | 
wanted to help her pay it off—for it’s only right— 
she. got this place for me.” Then, with a slight hesi- 
tation in her manner: 

“ Did ye mind the young man at the desk, ma’am? 
He owns the hotel, and he’s a great friend of me 
aunt’s. He’s been rale good to us, and comes over 
quite often of an evenin’. But here I stand talkin’ 
to you, and all the time breakfast is gettin’ cold, and 
the gentlemen and the shover, too, will be havin’ a 
cold breakfast. It’s only that you were kind to me, 
ma’am.” 

She returned some of the dishes to the kitchen and 
brought me another course, with which I played 
while she stood at a respectful distance. I feared 
she would not speak again, so 1 questioned her from 
what part of Ireland she came. Immediately the fresh 
young face broke into a ripple of intelligence, and I 
didn’t wonder that Jabez found it lovely to look upon. 
When she spoke it was with engaging frankness, far, 
far apart from our American familiarity. 

“From the north part, ma’am, where the hills are, 
and ’twill be just grand there now, with the flowers 
all bloomin’, and me little sister, her as was only 
one month old whin I left, will be walkin’ and runnin’ 
round by now. Whin I first came here I did think 
to see Indians ”—she laughed softly—* and for all they 
don’t parade the streets now, they do be tellin’ me 
Mr. Milo Jenkins’s (he’s the drug-store, ma’am, and 
kapes groceries too) own great-grandfayther was a 
full-blown Indian squab—a squaw, I mean ”—she cor- 
rected herself—* you know, one of thim Indian chiefs.” 

I retired into my coffee-cup, and in a moment or two 
the soft voice continued: 

‘*Me aunt is a very honest woman, and she thought 
me uncle’s own family ought to have all his things. 
So she sint for thim, and they took all that belonged 
to him, all but the teeth. Ye’d have niver guessed they 
weren’t his very own, ma’am, for they were a hand- 
some new set and white as the dribblin’ snow, but ’twas 
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“He’s been rale good to us, and comes over quite often of an evenin’” 


a pity they wouldn’t fit anny one; so we just put thim 
in his hand like a bokay.” She sighed deeply, and 
1 could see that her practical side, as well as her 
feelings, was touched. 

“And whether to live with me aunt ”’—this in 
brighter tone, in answer to my sympathetic look— 
‘“when that morgue would be paid for (and it won’t 
be long now) or to go back to the hills and the babies 
and me fayther and mither—sure I don’t know what 
to do. It’s grand here in summer, but in winter the 
air is a bit too embracin’,” she volunteered. “ And 
is it much snow we have, ma’am?” in answer to a 
question of mine. “Sometimes I’m thinkin’ we’ll all 
be buried alive—or dead. It do come down in sheets 
and blankets. Did ye see the deer park yet? It’s 
just beyond the church on the main street. Well 
do I mind a day last winter whin the little deer was 
driven up into the apple-trees to get out of the way 
of it. *Deed they climbed up, ma’am, and was holdin’ 
on be their little hoofs, and whin | said ‘* Shoo,’ sure 
thin they came down and wint leppin’ over the snow 
just like a fish!” 

So completely was I beneath the spell of the bright 
eye and changing face that I would not have dis- 
credited the climbing of trees by elephants had she 
so depicted it. At the same time [ failed somewhat 
to grasp her meaning. 

A brilliant scheme flashed into my head, but at this 
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critical moment my husband and brother came into 


the room, followed by the young proprietor. He drew 
out their chairs, but his eyes were all for Nora—a fact 
of which she seemed not entirely unconscious, and | 
felt my idea would be hopeless. However, when she 
was out getting their breakfasts and he had with- 
drawn, I managed to make known to George that | 
had taken such a fancy to her, and did he not think— 
I had no chance to expatiate on her charms, for Nora 
was with us in a moment, quick and efficient. My 
hard-hearted lord and master merely looked at me, 
then humorously drew out his watch and said: 

“Henry, did you say we would have to start in 
fifteen minutes if we are to make that run to Piits- 
field to-night? I shall te quite ready to go in ten.” 

Probably he was right. A transplanted Irish wild 
rose, fresh and sweet, might not have bloomed in our 
small household of well-trained silent Swedes; anid 
then I felt fairly confident that her practical im- 
agination and ready wit were not destined long to 
be wasted in the dining-room of the little Bennington 
hotel. 

She followed us to the door. 

“ You'll be coming again,” she whispered, helping me 
into my coat. “TIL be on the outlook for you, and 
it will do me heart-strings good to see you back... . 
Thank you kindly, but I couldn’t take it,’ she added, 
gently. 





Drawn by F. D. Johnson 
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A MERE DETAIL 





HE common practice of lawyers in 
1} addressing a jury to single out one 
: member who seems to them the most 
: intelligent, and therefore the one 
most likely to be influenced by their 
appeals,” observes a Chicago attor- 











ney, “does not always work out ad- 
vantageously. 

“All the testimony in a case re- 
cently tried in Ohio had been taken, the lawyers for 
both sides had summed up, and the judge had charged 
the jury, when up rose the intelligent juror against 
whom both counsel had thundered their impassioned 
appeals. He wanted the court to give him some infor- 
mation. 

* T have been bothered a good deal by two words the 
lawyers use here all the time,” said the intelligent 
juror. 

“What are they?’ asked the court, expecting, no 
doubt, to be called upon to expound res inter alios 
acta or a fortiori, or some other abstruse term. 

‘Plaintiff’ and ‘defendant, said the juror. ‘I 
don’t know just what they mean.’ ” 


WHAT HE LIKED BEST 


“ WELL, Willie.” said the minister as he dined after 
church with Willie’s family, “it was a pleasure to 
see you in ehureh this morning.” 

* Pleasure to be there.” said Willie. 

“And what part of my sermon did you like best, 
my boy?” asked the divine. 

“The last sentence,” said Willie. “I thought that 
was bully.” 


KILLING TIME 


“Indeed?” said the clergyman, scratching his head 
in his effort to recall just what it was in that last 
sentence that should so appeal to the youthful taste. 
* Tell me, why you liked that best of all.” 

“Because you was through,” said Willie. 





IN PROSPECT 


RETURNING home at close of day, 

Who quietly chides my long delay? 

Who greets me in a cheerful way? 
Nobody! 

Who eaters to my every care? 

Who makes me take the easy chair? 

Who puts my cozy slippers there? 
Nobody! 

Who has my dinner steaming hot? 

Who for my welfare cares a jot? 

Who heeds, if I am sick or not? 

Nobody! 

sut who will presently do this? 

Who's going to give me every bliss? 
Who—must you know ?—well, it is Miss 
Somebody! 

La ToucnE HANCOCK. 





INCORRIGIBLE 


“Dorsn’r your friend play eards?” asked the 
traveller in Nevada, as with a couple of others on the 
smoking-ear he began a little game of poker. 

“Not out here,’ was the response. “ Bill is travel- 
lin’ for his health, and playin’ cards in these here 
altitudes don’t agree with him.” 

The traveller laughed. 

















AN EMERGENCY 
* HELLO, CENTRAL—GIVE ME BRADSTREET’S OR DUN’s. QUICK!” 
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“Why,” he asked, “is card-playing less healthy in 
one climate than in another?” 

“ Waz-al,” drawled the other, “ it would be for Bill. 
Bill has habits that is sewed on to him so tight he’ll 
never be able to shake ’em off, and his game ain’t 
safe this side 0’ Chicago.” 

The traveller expressed his surprise, and evinced 
some curiosity to know just what habits Bill had that 
prevented his participation in a friendly game. 

“As to that,” said his friend, “I ain’t got nothin’ 
to say, but I’ll bet ye four dollars to a dime that 
when the Angel Gabriel hez played his last trump 
yell find that Bill over there has got another up his 
sleeve.” 

And the traveller understood. 


NATURALLY 


“What caused that awkward break in the con- 
versation ?” 
“Some one dropped the subject.” 


MORE IMPORTANT 


Two village worthies were discussing a mooted 
point in grammar: as to whether a hen “sits” or 
** sets’ when she takes to her nest. 

“Seems to me it’s a heap more important,” inter- 
rupted a by-standing farmer, ‘“ whether she ‘lays’ or 
‘lies’ when she cackles.” 





THE BEST CODE 


Eniny. “ Why are you waving your handkerchief?” 

ANGELINA. “Since papa has forbidden Tom the 
house, we have arranged a code of signals.” 

Emiy. “ What is it?” 

ANGELINA. “ When he waves his handkerchief five 
times, that means ‘do you love me?’ And when I 
wave frantically in reply it means, ‘ Yes, darling.’ ” 

Emity. “ And how do you ask other questions?” 

ANGELINA. “ We don’t. That’s the whole code.” 





WANTED TO KNOW 


Nat Goopwrtn, the actor, has a friend who owns a 
country-place in Maine that is ten miles from a rail- 
way station or telegraph office, a fact of which Good- 
win is duly cognizant. 

Now the player used often to visit this friend, 
whom he has ever found a lavishly hospitable host, 
and who has time and time again advised that there 
is a room at the place in Maine ready for him when- 
ever he cares to occupy it. 

On one occasion Goodwin cabled from London: 
“ May I stay over the third Sunday in September?” 

The friend paid five dollars to the messenger who 
brought the cablegram, likewise a sum necessary to 


‘defray the cost of his reply: ‘Of course, but don’t 


cable.” 
Whereupon, Goodwin innocently sent this query by 
cable, “ Why not?” 
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THE PERT CIGARETTE 


PERT cigarette (as 
A all cigarettes are) 
Once met, after 
dinner, a haughty 
cigar 

Who pompously puffed 

4 “his Havana perfume 
*Till a sense of his pres- 
ence pervaded the 
room ; 

“Aha,” said the ciga- 
rette, “smoking, I 
see—” 

The cigar scarce replied, 
but pretended to be 

Completely absorbed in his smoky exude— 

(And this, you’ll admit, was exceedingly rude). 





“Oho,” said the cigarette, flushing a bit, 

(And he took sev’ral “ pulls ” to make sure he was lit), 
“IT see you expect me supinely to crouch 

*Neath the sway of your highly intensified grouch, 
But as for your place ’mongst the smokers’ Who’s Whos 
There are different smokers with different views ;— 
For instance, some think /’m not wholly in vain ”’— 
(The cigar flicked his ashes in speechless disdain). 


The cigarette gleamed (the air it was thick!) : 

“The first time one meets you he always gets sick; 

And—tell me the truth, you discourteous churl— 

Have you ever been cherished or loved—by a girl? 

Some tales J could tell!—some loves J have known ”— 

The cigarette paused—he was wholly alone, 

for impudence wisely concluding to flout, 

Exploding with rage, the cigar had gone out. 
ARTHUR JUDD RYAN. 





NO DOUBT 


Tue head of a_ pen-manufacturing concern in 
Toledo, Ohio, tells of a prize offered at one time by 
his firm for the best original motto for a pen. A 


HART ER’S 


Chillicothe man promptly submitted, ‘“*The Pen is 
Mightier than the Sword,” with a request that the 
prize be forwarded him by return mail. 

The head of the house wrote what he deemed a 
humorous reply, asking the claimant whether he could 
prove himself the author of the saying. The Chillicothe 
man rejoined as follows: 

1 ain’t quite certain whether I read it or just 
made it up out of my own head. I've read Town- 
send’s Readers and Davis’s Elocution and the Pro- 
verbs in the Bible. If it ain’t in any of them, it is 
original, and you will please send the money.” 


WEEKLY 








ELOQUENCE 


A RECENT novel has the following passage: ‘‘ With 
one hand he held the beautiful golden head above the 
buffeting waves, and with the other called loudly for 
assistance.” 





NICELY STARTED 


AuNT Mary. “ Why, Ethel dearie, you have grown 
so I hardly knew you! You pretty rosebud! And 
what progress have vou made toward matrimony ?” 

Erne. ‘* Well, auntie, 1’m on my fifth lap.” 


SALVAGE 


Wuen John Kendrick Bangs’s phantasy of “ Tomor- 
rowland ” was in rehearsal the author was very much 
disturbed by the arbitrary alterations in his book by 
an omnipotent manager, who succeeded in the end in 
transforming a musieal satire into a tuneful show 
having neither bead nor tail. Mr. Bangs expressed 
himself to some friends rather forcibly one night on 
the subject of the managerial omniscience. 

“If you feel that way,” said one of his friends, 
“why do you attend rehearsals?” 

“Tm trying to save my punctuation,” said the 

















*WEEK-DAYS ONLY ”—A ‘TRAGEDY OF THE TIME-TABLE. 
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THE STOUT ONE. “ Yes, | WAS SO WORRIED OVER 
BUSINESS AFFAIRS LAST FALL THAT | LOST TEN POUNDS.” 

THE OTHER ONE. “ You cANn SEARCH ME—I DIDN'T 
FIND IT.” 


librettist, sadly. ‘I hope to get a comma and a couple 
of semicolons through, even if the rest goes by the 
board.” 





HIS WORK 


“A good hearty meal will help me at my work, 
ma’am,” said the wanderer, tapping at the kitchen 
door. 

“What is your work?” demanded the kind house- 
wife. 

‘“* Lookin’ for work, ma’am,” said Weary, politely 

** And suppose I were to give you a job?” asked the 
lady. 

*T couldn’t take it, ma’am,” said Weary, with a 
pathetic smile. “ 1t would interfere with my work.” 


’ 





A KIND AUDIENCE 


THE tragedian had just returned from his tour, and 
was greeted joyously by his friends at the club. 

* Well, Ranter, my boy,” said Tomlinson, * I’m glad 
to see you back. Have a good trip?” 

“ Fair,” said Ranter. 

“Did you play my old town of Punxatawney, Minne- 


* Yes,” said Ranter. 

“ What kind of an audience did you have?” 

‘*T don’t know,” said Ranter. “If didn’t ask him 
for a reference as to his character, but he was a 
genial kind of cuss, and lent me two dollars to get 
out of town with.” 


A CONFESSION 
THE time when this all happened 
Was when I should have ’fessed. 
But I was ’fraid to tell a soul, 
An’ no one ever guessed. 


My sister gived up plays for Lent, 
An’ [ said, “So would I.” 

She said I’d never seen one yet, 
I'd better make it pie. 


But | said, No, that wouldn’t do. 
‘Cause I’m too fond of mince! 
said 1’d give my dollies up, 
I’m sorry ever since. 


_ 


said I wouldn’t touch them once 
Till Anne went to a show, 
thought that would be easy then, 
You see, I didn’t know! 


_ 


put them in their little beds, 
An’ tucked them all in snug; 
I told them not to be afraid, 
An’ gave each one a hug! 


An’ then I ’magined dretlul things, 
An’ worried awful too! 

For they might all be taken sick, 
An’ then what should 1 do? 


I couldn’t stan’ it any more, 
But crept there to their beds, 
An’ felt aroun’ there in the dark, 

Until I found their heads! 


I hope God will forgive me, ’cause 
I taked one little peek, 
An’ ’fore I tucked them up again 
I kissed each dollie’s cheek! 
LEIGH SMITH. 


-RASTUS ON TRIAL 


RASTus was on trial for the theft of a turkey, and 
took the stand on his own behalf. 

“TI didn’t steal no turkey, Squar; I stoled a rail.” 

“Well, Rastus, how did those bones get in your 
back yard?” 

“They done come dar without my permishun; an’ | 
ain’t ’sponsible. You see, Squar, I wuz needin’ fire- 
wood; so I took de rail, an’ toted it home, an’ der wuz 
a turkey on it, a great big fellah. Well, sah, what’s on 
my lan’s mine, an’ I didn’ give ’im no time to run off 
neither, Squar.” 

The Squire deliberated a few seconds; then he said, 
“ Case dismissed.” 








Training for an Automobile 





CEREAL R. AINING for one of the interna- 


OSS » tional long-distance automobile 


Woe 





speed tests, such as Europe has 
made a specialty of for the past 
‘fe ten years, and America has _ pro- 
\) vided on three occasions in the 


Vanderbilt Cup contests, is a mat- 
ter that calls for preparation six, 
eight, or nine months before the 
of the race. 

engaged in the construction of 


date 


actual 

While engineers are 
what they consider to be the fastest and most regular 
type of car for the rules under which they have to 


compete, drivers and mechanics are occupied in put- 
ting themselves in the pink of condition by daily 
training over the course with racers of an older type. 
In Europe, where automobile-racing has become a 
science, drivers are sent out in January to train for a 
race that will be held in July, and it is not until two 
or three months before the race that they are given 
the cars they hope to steer to victory. 

The physical exertion necessary to maintain an 
average of sixty-three miles an hour for a distance 
of almost eight hundred miles, as was done by Szisz 
in the French Grand Prix of 1906, or to cover four 
hundred and seventy-eight miles at an average of 
seventy and one-half miles an hour, as was done by 
Nazzaro in the French race of 1907, is much greater 


than is generally imagined. Even a_ professional 
driver, who is daily at the wheel of fast cars, finds it 


impossible to undertake such a task without thorough 
and minute training for weeks in advance. Thus, as 
soon as the course is announced, racing teams are on 
the spot with cars of an older output, and for weeks 
in succession they rush over the roads, familiarizing 
themselves with every turn, memorizing every feature, 


By W. F. Bradley 


learning exactly under what conditions hills can best 
be climbed, and, above all, hardening themselves for 
the final test. A well-trained team has often covered 
thousands of miles in this way before the new racing- 
cars have left the factory. 

Comparatively, the danger attending the prelimi- 
nary trials is greater than that of the race itself, for 
although the same speed has not to be maintained for 
hours in succession, the bursts of speed and the tests 
on the difficult turns are as high as are realized in 
the final event. Further, the road being unguarded, 
extreme vigilance has to be observed by driver and 
mechanic, for there is always a possibility, even in 
the early morning hours, of some vehicle suddenly 
emerging from a by-road, of some obstruction being 
met on rounding a hidden curve, or of some driver of 
a horse vehicle losing his head on the approach of 
the roaring monster. 

It used to be common for an automobile firm to 
strip one of its fastest touring-cars, change the gear- 
ing, and enter it in an international race. So keen 
is the racing game now that such a procedure is fore- 
doomed to failure. International racers are specially 
designed machines in which every part, from the 


crank shaft to the twine on the steering-wheel, has 
been the object of the most minute care. Where a 


team of three is entered for a race it is rarely that 
less than six ears are built, for although the three 
reserve cars may not ail be completely assembled, they 
exist, nevertheless, in spare parts which have been 
actually run, tested, and passed as perfect. It is thus 
that the cost of construction of a single international 
racer rarely falls short of $20,000. As no race can 
be run without the presence of a large staff of factory 
experts at the starting-line, spare parts in readiness 
for a possible breakdown, etc., it is a safe estimate 
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Race 


to put the total cost for a single racer starting in 
such an event as the Grand Prix or the Vanderbilt 
Cup at $50,000. In the recent French Grand Prix, 
which had the record number of forty-eight starters, 
it is estimated that there was a constructors’ ex- 
penditure of $2,400,000. 

There is necessarily a lot of experimental work in 
connection with the construction of a racing auto- 
mobile, for the theories of the best engineers have to 
be put through practical tests before they can be ac- 
cepted. Thus, the Renault firm this year built one 
car months in advance of the race, put it through 
long tests on the road, compared it with the previous 
year’s models, modified it as they saw necessary, and 
only commenced the construction of the three to ap- 
pear in the race when they were certain that they had 
evolved a perfect. model. Another French firm, the 
Bayard-Clément, built three different models, tested 
them all in the shop and on the road, then built three 
more on the lines of the one that had been found to 
be most satisfactory. Mercedes, who has had a re- 
markable success in the recent French Grand Prix, 
worked on similar lines, but, being unable to arrive 
at definite conclusions, put the three different types 
in the race. 

Although only the most skilled mechanics are al- 
lowed to work on any part of a racing-car, and the 
engine is run for long periods on the testing blocks, 
while every portion of the transmission and drive are 
thoroughly tried for strength and with a view to the 
reduction of frictional losses, even then the car is far 
from being fit to enter into a race. It is a peculiarity 
of racers that they cannot be built in series, even 
with the most accurate automatic machinery. The 
personal element is important, and success “depends 
more than anything else on the tuning up that the 
cars receive on the road during the five or six weeks 
preceding the contest. 

In this respect Europe, with her magnificent net- 

work of highways, has an advantage that America 
does not possess. The. French, German, or Italian 
driver is sent off on a journey of a thousand miles 
with his racing-car,- with no other object than to dis- 
cover its weaknesses and peculiarities, and to put it 
into first-class condition for the race. From time to 
time he returns to the factory, undertakes detail modi- 
fications to suit his ideas, and then goes off again for 
another run of five hundred or six hundred miles to 
test the improvement. When the car is in apparently 
perfect condition it is returned to the factory to be 
completely dismounted, every bearing, gear, bolt, nut, 
and screw being scrutinized for breakage or signs of 
weakness; then the whole is assembled again with 
minute care. If no defect has been discovered in the 
factory examination, the car is given only a short 
final run of about one hundred miles in order to be 
certain that all is in order, and is then raised on jacks 
and kept under strict watch, a trusted mechanic often 
sleeping by the side of the car, a revolver at his elbow, 
until the day of the race. 
_ Every driver has his own ideas as to the best equip- 
ment for himself and his machine. The late Albert 
Clément, for instance, the son of the millionaire auto- 
mobile manufacturer, who was killed while training 
for one of the French Grand Prix races, would never 
ride without a football helmet. It was he who con- 
verted Montague’ Roberts, the American-Vanderbilt 
Cup race driver, to this form of headgear and pre- 
sented him with his own helmet after the Vanderbilt 
race in which he won second place. Duray, the blond 
Belgian who claims New York city as his birthplace, 
always wears a blue jersey decorated with the Lor- 
raine Cross and smuggles half a dozen charms into 
his pocket just before starting a race. Nazzaro, the 
modest Italian who has the record of the highest speed 
ever known on track and road, invariably slips on a 
red jersey and an ordinary cap for the races. ~ Szisz 
and Caillois, the Renault champions, dress in‘ brown 
overalls and tightly fitting vest. Jenatzy in early 
days affected a red bonnet which earned for him the 
title of Demosthenes. Théry, the great French driver, 
likes nothing better than his blue overalls. Lewis 
Strang, the victor of Savannah and Briarcliff, is in- 
different about his costume, and will sometimes drive 
in his shirt-sleeves .and sometimes in thick canvas 
army vest. Dingley, an old-timer of the Pope-Toledo 
team, once horrified the Europeans by coming to the 
starting- -line with a big cigar in his mouth, a custom 
which is always followed by Barney Oldfield, who has, 
however, never given Europe an opportunity of wit- 
nessing his exploits. 

Tar, dust, and flying stones are frequently a source 
of danger where road conditions are not perfect. To 
follow on the heels of a racing-car roaring along at 
anything from fifty to eighty miles an hour exposes 
the driver immediately in the rear to a shower of 
stones and often considerable dust on the turns. As 
a protection, complete face masks are now frequently 
worn, just a slight opening being left for the mouth 
and the eyes. In addition the driver generally thickly 
coats his face with cold cream or pomade to prevent 
the burning of the skin’ by the portions of tar thrown 
up from the road. Even with all these protections, 
however, it is not an uncommon thing for a driver 
to have to abandon, temporarily blinded by the burn- 
ing gases. This happened to George Heath in his 
last race, to Jenatzy two years ago, and to Edmond, 
the Renault driver, in the same race. In the last 
case an outsider took the car, a change which was con- 
trary to rules. Edmond, who was being attended by 
the field surgeon, heard that his car was about to be 
disqualified. Instantly he pushed aside the doctor, 
rushed to the barrier, leaped over it, and raced down 
the road_after his car. He took his place again and 
drove for four hours more. Such instances of heroism 
are a commonplace to automobile drivers. 
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THEY ALMOST MAKE A SPEECH 








THE WHITE HOUSE BOYS, BILL AND JACK.—III. 
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HE prize-fighter, ephemerally, has at- 
tained a new dignity. He has be- 
come a map-maker, and is revising 
® the map of Nevada, dotting the 
southern desert with towns and gold- 
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Ry pa bear no evidence of. 
san Vz 7 . 
EN VS The promoters of Nevada prize- 


fights are mere  mine-boomers. 
Schooled in twentieth-century methods of advertising 
they knew that the occasional finding of rich mines 
would make no big noise in the world. The sudden 
making of a millionaire is a matter of small moment 
in this epoch. Even when a multimillionaire who was 
never heard of before dies, the sensation of his dis- 
covery is short-lived.. His moneyed fame is soon drawn 
into the grave with him. But a prize-fight! That is a 
different matter, especially if it is a championship 
combat that may go to the limjt of brutality. Here is 
meat for great head-lines and endless gossip. 

A young advertising man awakened one_ night 
in Goldfield, Nevada, with this idea throbbing in 
his brain. He went about among the boomers and 
wild-catters and asked: “ Why don’t you have a great 
prize-fight here?” These men had been making pro- 
digious efforts for months to tell the world there was 
such a place as Goldtield in existence. The youth with 
the inspired idea called to mind that Nevada had been 
more or less of a blank space on the map until Corbett 
and Fitzsimmons fought in Carson City. That was so 
many years ago, however, that the fame of it had al- 
most passed into oblivion. 

“The people here are too busy hunting shining slugs 
and painting weird names on the Stock Board to bother 
with a boxing-match,” replied one of the boomers. 
“Even a bull-fight doesn’t wake up any enthusiasm. 
We tried that out. The gate receipts didn’t pay for 
the hay the bulls ate. Before the day set for the show 
the picadors and matadors threw up their jobs and 
hit the pale trails for the gold-diggings.” 

The young professional exploiter was not dismayed 
by counter-argument. He drummed away with his ad- 
vertising idea until he finally got an attentive ear. 
His reasoning was keen, and gradually cut in and 
caught hold. Tentatively a purse was offered for a 
championship finish fight between Joe Gans, the cham- 
pion light-weight, and Battling Nelson, the young 
Dane who aspired to the championship. Sporting 
writers had been speculating about such a combat for 
months. Smouldering interest was fanned into flame. 
In a very short time miles of copy had been printed 
about the tentative offer from the desert. The news- 
paper-reading public learned for the first time that 
there was such a community as Goldfield. 

The boomers and wild-catters mentally sprang to 
their feet with enthusiasm. Here was an ingenious 
method of informing the entire country of the rich- 
ness of the Goldfield mines without spending a cent 
for the actual advertising. Of course the $25,000 
purse and the cost of building an arena were an item. 
Lumber ranks almost with precious metal on the 
desert. But then there was the chance of getting some 
return in gate receipts. Local interest might be 
aroused when the people realized what a tremendous 
benefit would be derived by getting prominently dotted 
and starred on the map. Their remote, far-away town, 
locked in a dip of the pitiless desert, would leap into 
the type life of the great dailies. Myriad farmers 
would read of the mines, of the treasure hid in the 
mountains and buried under the plains, and they 
would send their gold, won of toil and thrift, after the 
gold Nature had secreted. Millions of townspeople 


Prize-Fights as 





By Barton W. Currie 


(lower numerals than millions have dropped out of 
southern Nevada vernacular) would read and _ be 
tempted; a Niagara of subscriptions would pour in. 
Huzzah! a new mine could be incorporated every hour. 
Spread the glittering paragraphs before the world and 
leave the rest to us. We will butter their parsnips for 
them and serve them with gilt sauce. 

And it came to pass that the great championship 
battle—the only finish fight in a deeade-—was arranged 


for. Then the scribes of the desert sharpened their 
quills. Ten thousand sporting editors were wiring for 
copy. They got it, colored with every pigment in the 


literary prism-garish tints preferred. They got a 
random fact now and then and a library of fiction. A 
paragraph about how many eggs the colored pugilist 
ate for breakfast would be followed by an account of 
how the Purple Fiddle was down to the one-hundred- 
foot level, where the ore was so rich that free gold 
could be dug out with a shovel by the hundredweight. 
Of course the “distinguished” prize-fighters were 
taken down into the mines and quoted in rapturous 
phrase. They bought mining stocks with the abandon 
of a mad Maharajah, seemingly having the wealth of 
the Indies to draw upon in making these investments. 
They had seen teeming grottoes of gold. One inspired 
correspondent wrote that Gans had wielded a pick in 
one of the deep drifts of a mine, dislodging a block of 
ore that contained his weight in gold. He actually did 
look down a dark hole and inquired how deep it was. 
He declined an invitation to descend in the iron bucket. 

So it ran on until the day of the great battle ap- 
proached. Arriving in Goldfield, I expected to find the 
people fairly rocketing with excitement over the pro- 
digiously advertised event. On the train that switched 
into the desert from the main line of the Southern 
Pacific at Reno I was surprised to find many Nevadans 
who had not even heard there was going to be an 
“ historic engagement ” between two notorious warriors 
of the prize-ring. I was amazed, upon reaching Tona- 
pah, to find that the prize-fight was not even a topic 
of corner gossip. As an actual fact I met half a dozen 
“leading citizens” who confessed to woful ignorance. 
They did not know whether Gans or Nelson was the 
black fighter. At the Montezuma Club in Goldfield 
random comment concerning the condition of the two 
pugilists was completely drowned in a babel of gossip 
about gold and mines. 

Even the toilers in the mines were not thrilled over 
the prospect of the Labor-day Fistic Carnival, as the 
local paper grandiloyuently referred to the bruising- 
match. Day and night you would find gold-burrowers 
gathered in The Palace, The Three Wheels, or The 
Columbia, silent and intent on the circumvolutions of 
the little ivory ball. 

Indeed it is true that they went to the fight and 
paid handsomely for the privilege; so did the gamblers, 
the shop-keepers, and the even more humbly employed. 
Men, women, and’ children—wee tots in fluffy frocks 
and tiny patent-leather slippers and silk socks, babes 
in arms—were gathered about the raised platform 
that was soon blotched with great crimson stains. The 
little ones went because they could not be left at home; 
the women out-of curiosity; the men for the reason 
that the forty-odd gambling-houses were closed for the 
first time in their existence. Never for an hour, day or 
night, Sabbath or holiday, had the games been sus- 
pended before. The mines are worked in three eight- 
hour shifts, and there is always one relay to draw 
patrons from, but on this eventful day the mines, as 
well as the gambling-hells, were subjected to a matinee 
of rest by common consent. The gamblers were not a 
bit keen about the prize-fight. They considered it their 


Mine-Boomers 


civic duty to shut down and make a brave showing 
in the uncovered arena, where the desert sun beat down 
with a blinding and scorching blaze. Then the princi- 
pal hells are controlled by the wild-catters. 

These desert folk sat under the grilling rays for 
almost five hours while a descendant of Ham and a 
young Dane with the features of a cave-man pounded 
each other with all the viciousness of troglodytes. 
Sporadically there was enthusiasm of that exalted 
sort you see at the ringside twisting the features of 
civilized men into the masks of aboriginal forefolk. 
But it was confined to a small coterie of visitors from 
San Francisco—several train-loads of what the “ fight 
experts” solemnly label sports. The police records 
have many of them classified under different cate- 
gories. 

The Nevadans did not cut loose with warwhoops. 
Five Piute Indians who had ridden down on mules 
from the Walker Lake Reservation collapsed in slumber 
on their bench at an early stage of the combat. There 
were several shouts of disgust at the foul tactics em- 
ployed by the white man in his reckless effort to over- 
come the superior science of his black opponent, for in 
cpen strife they love fair play in the alkali country. 
Beyond these desultory expressions of interest there 
was practically no spontaneous outburst of feeling. 

Twilight descended with a headlong dip of the sun 
before the excruciating ordeal was concluded with a 
cruelly foul blow of the white man. A shout of indig- 
nation and disapproval greeted the climax, and the 
crowd melted away silently in the shadows that thick- 
ened into dusk. Within an hour all the “ wheels * were 
yoing again, the shop-keepers had returned to their 
counters, and the miners to their drills. The great 
Gans-Nelson battle had, for this desert community, as 
completely passed into the dim reaches of memory as 
would a street fight. 

So huge a success was this advertising venture (for 
the prize-fight had actually paid for itself) that other 
mining camps seized upon the scheme as a brilliant 
plan for self-exploitation. They, too, would get on the 
map and reap a golden harvest of investment. Yor- 
tunes in prize-money were offered (tentatively) to 
those of large pugilistic fame who would battle in the 
interest of the boomers. In a way these offers proved 
good advertising, and for a while the country was 
flooded with them, only one of which ever crystallized 
into a bona fide effort to duplicate the Goldfield “ fistic 
boomer.” This was the matching of Gans and a 
Chicago youth who earns a livelihood with his fists 
under the euphemistic title of ““ Kid Herman.” They 
fought on New-Year’s day at Tonopah, but sad to 
relate, the event proved more of a boomerang than a 
“boomer.” Interest on the desert in this battle was 
coated with ice A blizzard tied up railroad traffic 
and the San Francisco sports failed to arrive. In the 
covered arena that had cost many thousand dollars to 
build a scant few hundred Neyadans shivered and chat- 
tered with the cold through the tedious half-hour of 
a tame boxing-match, in which the negro so far out- 
classed the Chicagoan that his defeat was pathetic. 

Of glamour there was none to serve the ends of the 
Tonopah boomers. The newspapers gave very little 
space to it as a sporting event. The press-agents’ para 
graphs “featuring” the mines were ruthlessly blue- 
pencilled, for eyes had been opened to the true inward- 
ness of Nevada’s sporting spirit. In fact, the writers 
were becoming bitterly cynical in their references to 
treasure-hills and treasure-holes. When the promoters 
took invoice they found that they had scattered $50,000 
to the desert air and got back a boom that was crippled 
with chilblains. 
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“Salome” Dance in Sections 


THE MEANS BY WHICH THE FAMOUS PERFORMANCE THAT HAS CAPTIVATED LONDON IS MADE EFFECTIVE 

















AUD ALLAN, the Canadian girl whose dance, 
“The Vision of Salome,” is packing the Palace 


Theatre in London with eager crowds, owes: 


part of her success at least to the classic contours of 
her limbs, which a prominent critic has called “ poems 
in marble that melt, Galatea-like, into warm, living 
flesh which still retains the contour of the chiselled 
masterpiece.” 














Although it is some months since Miss Allan’s 
début in London, she is still drawing huge audi- 
ences nightly, and extra and special-extra matinées 
have to be given in order to accommodate all who 
desire to witness her performance. Her dance has 
been praised in the highest terms by nearly all the 
London critics, and competent observers who have wit- 
nessed it in London almost invariably testify to its 
entire artistic sincerity. 
authorities of the city of Manchester to indorse Lon- 
don’s view of Miss Allan’s performance has ap- 


‘parently had no effect upon her popularity in the 


metropolis. 

The photographs printed on this page picture the 
dancer’s singularly beautiful arms and feet in pre- 
cisely the condition in which they are exhibited to the 
London public every evening at the Palace Theatre. 
Those who remember the London of even ten years ago, 
when the harmless entertainments of the music halls 
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The recent declination of the . 





came under the ban of the County Council, will wonder 
at the present-day and commendable freedom from 
prudery of those who watch over the morals of the 
British metropolis. Yet there is, unfortunately, every 
probability that those who exercise a similar function 
in New York would manifest the same inability to 
give proper value to the purely artistic aspect of Miss 
Allan’s performance that caused the city of Manchester 
to discountenance it. 
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CHAPTER XLII.—(Continued.) 







ZAROR Ke R voice was nearer to him. And 
“? again it had changed, utterly 
changed. And in the _ different 


> sounds of her voice Artois seemed to 
Oo 
“85 see the difierent women who dwelt 


oS 


within her, to understand and to 
know them as he had never under- 
stood and known them before. This 


woman was pleading, as women will 
plead for a man pate have once loved, so long as they 
so long as they have hearts. 

he didn’t ge to 


have voices, 

“Then that last time he didn’t—-no, 
—her.” 

The voice was almost a whisper, and Artois knew 
that she was speaking for herself—that she was tell- 
ing herself that her husband’s last action had been— 
not to creep to the woman, but to stand up and face 
the man. 

“Was it her father?” 

The voice was still almost a whisper. 

“T think it was.” 

“ Maurice paid, then—he paid!” 


“Yes. I am sure he paid.” 
“Gaspare knew. Gaspare knew—that night. He 
was afraid. He knew—but he didn’t tell me. He has 


never told me.” 

“He loved his master.” 

“ Gaspare loved Maurice more than he loved me.” 

By the way she said that, Artois knew that Gaspare 
was forgiven. And a sort of passion of love for 
woman’s love welled up in his heart. At that moment 
he almost worshipped Hermione for being unable, 
even in that moment, not to love Gaspare, because 
Gaspare had loved the dead man more than he loved 
her. 

“But Gaspare loves you 

“IT don’t believe in love. 
more.’ 

Again the voice was transformed. It had become 
holiow and weary, without resonance, like the voice of 
some one very old. And Artois thought of Virgil’s 
Grotto, of all they had said there, and of how the 
rock above them had broken into deep and sinister 
murmurings. as if to warn them, or rebuke. 

And now, too, there were murmurings about 


»” he said. 
I don’t want love any 





A Novel 


“THE CALL OF THE BLOOD,” 


“ That is not quite true,” he said. 

“Tt is true. I have always had copper 
always wanted gold,” she answered. 

“ Hermione ”—his words came slowly—* 
saved me from death. I am sure you did. 
save me only to hate me?” 

She made no reply. 

“Do you remember that evening when you came 
into my room in Kairouan all covered with dust from 
your journey across the plains? I do. I remember 
it as if it had happened an hour ago instead of nearly 
seventeen years. I remember the strange feeling I 
had when I turned my head and saw you, a feeling 
that you and Africa would fight for my life, and that 
you would conquer. It had seemed to me that Africa 
meant to have me and would have me. Uriless you 
came I felt certain of that. And I had thought about 
it all as I lay there in the stifling heat, till I almost 
felt the feverish earth enclosing me. I had loved 
Africa, but Africa seemed to me terrible then. I 
thought of only Arabs, always Arabs, walking above me 


and I have 


I think you 
Did you 


on the surface of the ground when*I was buried. And 
the thought made me shudder with horror. As if it 


could have mattered! I was absurd! But one is 
often absurd when one is very ill. The child in one 
comes out then, I suppose. And I had wondered—how 
I had wondered—whether there was any chance of your 
coming! I hadn’t actually asked you to come. I 
hadn’t dared to do that. But it was the same thing 
almost. I had let you know—I had let you know. 
And I saw you come into my room all covered with 
dust. You had come so quickly—at once. Perhaps— 
perhaps sometimes you have thought I had forgotten 
that evening. I may be an egoist. I expect most men 
are egoists. And perhaps I am the egoist you say I 
am. Often one doesn’t know what one is. But I 
have never forgotten that day, and that you were 
covered with dust. It was that—the dust—which 
seemed to make me realize that you had not lost a 
moment in coming, that you hadn’t hesitated-a moment 
as to whether you would come or not. You looked as 
if—almost as if you had run all the way to be in 
time to save my life—my wretched life. And you 
saved it. Did you save me to hate me?” 

He waited for her to speak. But still she was silent. 





BY ROBERT HICHENS 


““BARBARY SHEEP,’ 


ETC. 


Almost immediately the tall shadow which had dis- 
appeared into the darkness emerged from it, passed 
before him, and went into the central chamber of the 
palace. He followed it, and found Hermione standing 
by the great doorway that overlooked the sea. Her- 
mione she was, no longer a shadow, but the definite 
darkness of a human form relieved against the clear, 
but now moonless night. She was waiting. Surely she 
was waiting for him. She might have escaped, but she 
stayed. She was willing, then, to hear what he had to 
say, all he had to say. 

He stood still at a little distance from her. But in 
this hall the sound of the sea which came from the 
chamber on the left was much more distinct and dis- 
turbing than in the chamber where she had hidden. 
And he came nearer to her, till he was very near, al- 
most close to her. 

“Tf you hated me for—once, when we were standing 
on the terrace, you said, ‘Take care—or I shall hate 
you for keeping me in the dark.’ If you hated me 
because of what I have done with Gaspare, Hermione, 
I could bear it. I could bear it, because I think it 
would pass away. We did keep you in the dark. 
Now you know it. But you know our reason, and that 
it was a reason of very deep affection. And I think 
you would forgive us, I know you would forgive us 
in the end. But I understand it isn’t only that—” 

He saw the dark figure near him lift its head. And 
he felt that Hermione had come out of the darkness 
with the intention of speaking the truth of what she 
felt. If she could not have spoken she would have 
stayed in the inner chamber, or she would have escaped 
altogether from the palace when he moved from the 
doorway. He was sure that only if she spoke would 
she change. In her silence there was damnation for 


.them both. But she meant to speak. 


“T have been a fool. I see that now. But I think 
I have been suspecting it for some time—nearly all 
this summer.” 

He could hear by the sound of her voice that while 
she was speaking she was thinking deeply. Like him 
she was in search of absolute truth. 

“Tt is only this summer that I have begun to see 
why people—you—have often smiled at my enthusi- 
asms. No wonder you smiled! No wonder you 

laughed at me secretly!” 
Her voice was hard and bitter. 





them. but below them from the sea. 

“ Hermione, we must speak only the truth 
to-night.” 

* T am telling you the truth. You chose to 
f-llow me. You chose to hunt me—to hunt 
me when you knew it was necessary to me to 
be alone. It was brutal to do it. It was 
brutal TI had earned the right at least to one 


thing; I had earned the right to be alone. But 
you didn’t care. You wouldn’t respect my 
right. You hunted me as you might have 


I didn’t 


I tried to escape. 
I hid 


I turned in here. 


hunted an animal. 
go to the village. 


here. But you saw me coming, and you chased 
me, and you caught me. I can’t get away. 


You have driven me in here. And I can’t get 
away from you. You won’t even let me be 
alone.” 

“I dare not let you be alone to-night.” 

“Why not? What are you afraid of? What 
does it matter to you where: I go or what I 
do? Don’t say it matters! Don’t dare to say 
that!” 

Her voice was fierce now. 

“Tt doesn’t matter to anybody, except per- 
haps a little to Vere, and a very little to Gas- 
pare. It never has really mattered to anybody. 
I thought it did once to some one. I thought 
I knew it did. But I was wrong. It didn’t. 
It never mattered.” 

As she spoke an immense, a terrific feeling 
of desolation poured over her, as if from above, 
coming down upon her in the dark. It was 
like a flood that stiffened into ice upon her, 


making her body and her soul numb for a 
moment. 

“T’ve never mattered to any one.” 

She muttered the words to herself. As she 


did so, Artois seemed again to be looking into 
the magie mirror of the fattura della morte, to 
see the pale man, across whose face the shadow 
of a palm-leaf shifted, turning on his bed to- 
ward a woman who stood by an open door. 
“You have always mattered to me,” he said. 
As he spoke there was in his voice that 
peculiar ring of utter sincerity which can no 
more be simulated, or mistaken, than the ring- 
ing music of sterling gold. But perhaps she 








“T never laughed at you, never—either 
secretly or openly!” he said, with a heat almost 
of anger. 

“Oh yes, you did, as a person who can see 
clearly might laugh at a short-sighted person 
tumbling over all the little obstacles on a road. 
I was always tumbling over things—always— 
and you must always have been laughing. I 
have been a fool. Instead of growing up, my 
heart has remained a child’s—till now. That’s 
what it is. Children who have been kindly 
treated think the world is all kindness. Be- 
cause my friends were good to me, the world 
was good to me, I got into the habit of believing 
that I was lovable, and of loving in return. 
And I trusted people. I always thought they 
were giving me what I was giving them. That 
has been my great folly, the folly I’m punished 
for. I have been a credulous fool. I have 
thought that because I gave a thing with all 
my heart it was—it must be—given back to me. 
And yet I was surprised—I could scarcely be- 
lieve it—when—when—” 

He knew she was thinking of her beautiful 
wonder when Maurice had said he loved her. 

“T could scarcely believe it! But because I 
was a fool, 1 got to believe it, and I have be- 
lieved it till to-day—you have stood by, and 
watched me believing it, and laughed at me 
for believing it till to-day.” 

“‘ Hermione!” 

“Yes, you mayn’t have meant to laugh, but 
you must have laughed. Your mind, your in- 
tellect must have aa That is how men 
are. That is how you are, I suppose, and that 
was Maurice, too. He forgot me for a peasant. 
But—she must have been pretty once. And I 
was always ugly!” 

“ Delarey loved you,” Artois said, suddenly 
interrupting her in a strong, deep voice, a voice 
that rang with true conviction. 

“He never loved me. Perhaps he thought he 
did. He must have thought so. And that first 
day—when we were coming up the mountain 
side—” 

She stopped. She was seized, she was held 
fast in the grip of a memory so intense, so 
poignant, that she made, she could make, no 








was not in a condition to hear rightly, or per- 
haps something within her chose to deny, had 
a lust for denial because denial hurt her. 

“To you least of all,” she said. “ Only your- 
self has ever really mattered to you.” 

In a sentence she summed up the long catalogue that 
had been given to him by her silence. 


His whole body felt as if it reddened. His skin 
tingled with a sort of physical anger. His mature 


pride, that had grown always, as a strong man’s 
natural pride does erow with the passing of the years, 
seemed to him instinctively to rush forward to return 
the blow that had been dealt it. 


* Begun in Harper's WEEKLY for March 14, 


“Delarey loved you,” Artois said, suddenly interrupting her 


“T want you—I want—it’s 
always in the darkness. 
Don’t make me feel all 
No, I 


“ Hermione,” he said, 
hateful speaking like this, 
Don’t make me stay here. 
the time that I am holding you a prisoner. 
can’t—I won’t bear that any more.” 

He moved suddenly from the doorway, back into the 
room behind him, in which there was a very little, very 
faint light. There he waited. 
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effort to release herself. 

“ Delarey loved you,” Artois repeated. “ He 
loved you on the first day in Sicily, and he 
loved you on the last.” 

“ And—and the days between?” 

Her voice spoke falteringly, In her voice there was 
a sound of pleading that struck into the very depths 
of his heart. The real Hermione was in that sound, 
the loving woman who needed love, who deserved a 
love as deep as that which she had given, as that 
which she surely still had to give. 

“He loved you always, but he loved you in his way.” 

(Continued on page 35.) 
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What sport it is to fly 
Abreast the summer breeze, 

And with the sailing clouds look down 
Across the earth and trees. 


And when the wind grows slack 
My kite comes down to me; 
It always seems to bring with it 

A touch of mystery, 


Drawn by F. Rogers 








EFFECTS 


Hk values of all securities of corpora- 
tions doing business in this country 
, depend largely or partly upon the 
kind and rates of duties collected on 
imported goods. <A tariff increases 
the values of some and decreases the 
values of other securities. 

Duties on steel, sugar, tin plate, 
glass, paper, and lead, enhance the 
values of the stocks of the corporations producing these 
articles, but depress the values of the stocks of cor- 
porations which buy these articles and consume them 
as raw materials for more highly manufactured 
products. 

Tariff duties are effective only as they increase the 
prices of products in the home market. Because of 
tariff duties steel products sell from twenty to sixty 
per cent. higher in our markets than in foreign ones; 
sugar about eighty per cent. higher; tin plate forty per 
cent. higher; window glass seventy per cent. higher; 
printing paper fifteen’ per cent. higher; lead eighty 
per cent. higher. These products are the raw materials 
for railroads, bridges, buildings, machinery, imple- 
ments, carriages, automobiles, newspapers, canning and 
preserving industries, ete. 

Thus, the same duties that protect the steel, sugar, 
glass, tin plate, paper, and lead producers increase the 
prices of these materials by fifteen’ to eighty per cent. 
The industries that use them can often afford to pay 
these advanced prices for their materials, for they can 
pass the charges along to the consumers of their goods. 
They are, however, greatly handicapped by high-priced 
materials when they attempt to manufacture for 
export. 

Whether or not the protective policy is wise or un- 
wise need not be discussed here. For us, it is sufficient 
to know that every change of tariff duties affects some 
securities favorably and some adversely. A general 
change in tariff schedules affects, directly or indirectly, 
every industry in the country. It changes the cost of 
constructing railroads and houses, and, therefore, of 
transporting and handling products and goods. It 
changes the cost of living, and thus necessitates higher 
wages, or makes lower money wages possible. 

To such an extent are our industries based upon 
tariff duties that the mere possibility of tariff changes, 
next year, shocks business, and sends cold chills up and 
down the backs of thousands of manufacturers, mer- 
chants, and investors. And yet so well-nigh universal 
is the demand for lower duties that both of our leading 
political parties have declared for general tariff revision. 

The Republican party “ declares unequivocally for a 
revision of the tariff by a special session of Congress ”’ 
in 1909. Presumably the Republicans intend to revise 
downwards, though their platform promises only re- 
vision along vrotection lines and with maximum and 
minimum tariff duties. 

The Democratie party favors “ immediate revision of 
the tariff by the reduction of import duties,” by put- 
ting trust-controlled products on the free list, and by 
materially reducing duties on the necessaries of life 
and on goods sold cheaper for export than at home. 

Should the Republican party be successful, it is fair 
to assume that the tariff would be revised downwards 
in many and upwards in some instances, as has been 
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By Byron W. Holt 


suggested by Secretary Taft. The revision would not 
much hurt the securities of the protected corporations, 
the prices of which would be likely to rise rapidly 
after, if not before, the election. 

Should the Democratic party be successful, the prices 
of the stocks of many leading industrials would be 
likely to decline radically after the election. They 
would probably recover largely before Inauguration 
Day, but business would be curtailed and disturbed 
until the tariff schedules were changed, or until it was 
reasonably certain that no important changes were 
possible. A Republican Senate might not be able to 
withstand the pressure for lower duties. The number 
of Senators who favor tariff reduction is large and is 
increasing. 

While the probability of Democratic success is les- 
sened by the existence of the Independence party, yet, 
according to historical precedents, the administration 
in power during a panic and depression should be de- 
feated. Conservative investors will not overlook or 
underestimate these facts around election time. 

The common stock of the United States Steel Cor- 
poration would probably suffer more than would any 
other important stock by reason of the radical tariff 
revision such as the Democrats would, if possible, put 
through. The tariff struggle centres more and more 
around this giant. steel corporation. Hundreds of im- 
portant industries manufacturing farm and other im- 
plements and machinery and tools are clamoring for as 
cheap steel as is provided to their foreign competitors. 
They know that iron and steel ate produced cheaper in 
this than in any other country, and that the “ infant ” 
Steel Corporation “ overshadows the world,” in the lan- 
guage of David Star Jordan a few days ago. The 
farmers, through their national grange, and union 
labor, through its leaders, have recently become advo- 
sates of lower duties, and all’ have their eyes on the 
* Steel Trust.” 

Based partly upon the tariff duties on steel products 
and partly upon the difference between the prices of 
steel at home and for export, we can estimate, fairly 
accurately, the tariff profits of the Steel Corporation. 
For example, the duty on steel rails is $7.84 a ton. 
As this is about the average. difference between tlie 
home and export prices of steel rails, the duty is nearly 
all effective. Computed at-$7 a ton on 1,733,814, the 
number of tons produced last year by the Steel Cor- 
poration, we have $12,136,698 as the tariff profits on 
rails. Estimated in the same way, the total tariff 
products of the Steel Corporation are about $80,000,- 
000. 

As the net profits in 1907 were $160,964,673, nearly 
half of all were tariff profits. It is safe to say that the 
tariff profits will exceed $50,000,000 a-year, or fully 
ten per cent. of the common stock. As the dividends 
on this stock have never exceeded four per cent., and 
are now only two per cent., it is clear that a reduc- 
tion of $50,000,000 in net earnings would leave but 
little chance of dividends on this stock. 

It is not, however, likely that the Democrats would, 
if successful, have sufficient power to abolish all of the 
duties on steel. A cut of fifty per cent. would not be 
serious and would leave the common stock worth more 
than it is now selling for. Even an average cut of 
seventy-five per cent. would leave considerable value in 
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the common stock. Should there be a landslide in 
favor of the Democrats, investors should, however, 
figure on a one-hundred-per-cent. cut. 

It should not be forgotten that the depreciation of 
our’ gold dollar is shrinking the bonded indebtedness 
of: the Steel corporation rapidly and swelling the 
values of its plants and mines. This double benefit 
would partially offset the loss from reduced duties. 

Of course the stocks of other steel corporations 
would be affected greatly by the removal or reduction 
of duties on steel. Speaking broadly, the common 
stocks of most such corporations would then have only 
nominal values. 

On the other hand, the stocks of the steel-consuming 
corporations, such as American Car and Foundry, 
American Locomotive, International Harvester, and of 
hundreds of other similar corporations, would benefit 
materially by free steel. The railroads would probably 
save, $100,000,000 a year. This would be as good to 
them as a general advance of six or seven per cent. in 
freight rates. It would enable them to pay present 
wages and maintain present rates, and would give them 
several years’ leeway before the increasing cost of 
operation—due to gold depreciation and rising prices— 
would make it absolutely essential for them to advance 
rates. Free steel, then, even if it should not increase 
the total of goods transported, would add something 
like ten per cent. to the value of the common stocks 
of railroads. Free ores, lumber, coal, lead, and paper, 
and reduced duties on finished products, would not only 
further add directly to the value of railroad stocks, 
but would add indirectly by giving the railroads more 
goods to carry. Commerce might not increase as 
much with us as it did in England under free trade, 
but it would surely increase to some extent. 

To what extent the stocks of the sugar, lead, leather, 
and glass companies would suffer from such tariff 
reduction as the Democrats would like to give us is not 
certain. The removal of the duties on paper and wood 
pulp would certainly make the common stock of the 
International Paper Company about worthless, and 
would probably much reduce the value of the preferred 
stock. 

The removal of the duties on hides and leather 
would depreciate the values of the beef-packing com- 
panies, but might benefit as much as it would harm 
the stocks of the Central Leather and American Hide 
and Leather companies. It would, of course, benefit 
the manufacturers of shoes, harness, carriages, ete. 

The removal of the duties on lead would leave but 
little value in the common stock of the National Lead 
Company. Such a radical change is improbable. 
Similar statements could be made of the duties on 
glass, rubber, woollens, and cottons. 

It is not probable that the duty of about two cents 
per pound on refined sugar would be greatly reduced. 
The differential duty of 12.5 cents per hundred pounds 
would be likely to come off. This would lessen the 
profits of the American Sugar Refining Company about 
$5,000,000 a year, or more than is now paid in divi- 
dends on the common stock. Should half of the duty 
on sugar be taken off, as is possible, the stock of the 
American Beet Sugar Company would suffer much. 
The beet-sugar industry could hardly exist in this 
country on a duty of less than one cent per pound. 


How Japan Infringes Foreign Trade-MarkKs 


Gey i! announcement that Japan has 
AY) entered into an agreement with the 
$e United States for the mutual pro- 
yy tection of trade-marks in Korea re- 
BAY vives the question whether such an 





undertaking will afford the long- 
desired relief. The matter of ade- 


quate protection for foreign trade- 
marks in Japan proper has_ been 
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very unsatisfactory, notwithstanding the laws upon 


the statute-books of the nation. Patent rights have 
been infringed upon and registered trade-marks ap- 
propriated with impunity; and if protection has 
proved so ineffective within the limits of the empire, 
the natural inference is that it must be even more 
ineffective in the colonies. 

As this is a subject greatly misunderstood abroad, 
it will be worth while to examine the peculiar status 
of such proprietary rights in Japan. There is, first 
of all, the difficulty of the registration itself. In 
Japan, priority of application and not priority of 
ownership decides who is entitled to the registration 
of a patent or trade-mark. Through this loop-hole in 


Japanese law valuable foreign names and marks 
have been appropriated by native merchants and 


dealers. 

Then there is the further contingency that if the 
patent has been previously described in a’ foreign 
paper registration cannot be effected in Japan. These 
difficulties are minor ones, however, compared with 
those that discover themselves as one proceeds with 
the investigation. If the trade-mark for which regis- 
tration is requested bears the faintest resemblance 
in language or design to one already registered by 
another party, it cannot be accorded the protection 
of Japanese law. In this respect the decisions of the 
Japanese Patent Bureau are of so extraordinary a 
nature that one must be prepared for the most incon- 
sistent and arbitrary rulings. Some time ago the 
well-known English firm of soap-makers, Messrs. Lever 
Brothers, of Port Sunlight, applied for registration 


of their original designs for soap boxes known as the 
* Floral Series,” but because there was some fancied 
resemblance in their designs to those already regis- 
tered by Japanese, the application was rejected by 
the Tokyo Bureau; and thus this firm was prevented 
from obtaining any protection of law against infringe- 
ment or imitation of their designs in Japan. 

If a Japanese firm registers the words ‘ Rose Soap,” 
no other firm can secure protection against imitation 
of trade-marks, designs, or any mark having the 
words “ Rose Soap,” however distinct the two marks 
may be in meaning and appearance. 

The same eccentric trend of reasoning was applied 
to the application for registration of a design con- 
taining the words “ Au Muguet” (lily-of-the-valley), 
the application being confronted with a registered 
design showing a solitary spray of blossom from the 
lily-of-the-valley, unaccompanied by name; and this 
was held to be suflicient ground for a refusal to per- 
mit the registration of this trade design in Japan. 

Application for a floral heliotrope design was re- 
fused, not because the flower appeared on both de- 
signs, but because the Japanese design contained 
characters reading “ He-rio-to-roppu.” By no stretch 
of the imagination could any resemblance be detected 
between these two designs. Incidentally, one may note 
that no Japanese can pronounce the letter “1.” On 
his tongue it always becomes “r.” Thus, “ Mr. 
Wheeler” is called by all Japanese “ Mr. Wheerer,” 
and heliotrope, inasmuch as every word must end with 
a vowel sound, similarly becomes in Japanese “ he-rio- 
to-roppu.” 

The above decisions, extraordinary as they may 
seem, by no means exhaust the list of remarkable 
verdicts given by the Japanese Patent Bureau in reply 
to foreign applications for the registration of trade- 
marks. Foreign manufacturers must bear in mind 
that if any design containing the name of a flower or 
a scent is already registered, no other containing the 
same word or picture can be received. Thus any 
enterprising individual may register a list of the 
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perfumes used in soaps and for perfumery, and secure 
a monopoly of this trade in Japan. In no other coun- 
try in the world does registration confer the right to 
the sole use of such common nouns as “ rose,” 
“ violet,” “ glycerine.” “tar,” ete. It is the opinion 
of merchants in Japan that if foreigners can be thus 
easily excluded from the right to protect their trade- 
marks in Japan it will be still more difficult to secure 
protection for them in Korea and Manchuria. 

The question presents a still more aggravated aspect 
when it is remembered that, even after the registra- 
tion has been effected, the protection it involves may 
not prove absolute. The exploitation of foreign trade- 
marks among the smaller tradesmen of Japan is in- 
cessant and notorious. Wines, liquors, soaps, pencils, 
and a host of things are being passed off on the unsus- 
pecting native as imported goods. As the tariff in- 
creases, the temptation in this direction grows greater, 
and the difference in value between the home and 
foreign product means immense profit to the dealer. 
It is further noticeable that the peculiar line of argu- 
ment illustrated in the case of the rejected applica- 
tions above referred to is not so closely followed when 
the applicant is a native. Recently an Osaka liquor 
dealer secured registration for a label on whiskey of 
his own manufacture, that made it almost impossible 
for the ordinary individual to distinguish it from 
that of the famous Scotch distillers of the “ Black 
and White”; and when the British firm prosecuted 
him in the Japanese courts, the case was repeatedly 
given against them, because of a few words and of 
difference in the respective labels, although the de- 
fendant admitted that he had deliberately imitated 
the label for the purpose of increasing his sales; and 
it was only after great expense, and an appeal to the 
highest courts of the empire, that the foreigners were 
able to secure a verdict against this infringer of their 
rights. If protection thus proves so complicated and 
difficult a matter right under the eyes of the authori- 
ties, can it be expected to be less so in the outlying 
districts of Japanese administration? 




















The Charities of New York 


By Robert Shackleton 


THE prosaic, matter-of-fact means for 
the relief of-destitution in America have 
often been contrasted with the quaint ori- 
gins of English charitable endowments, 
and yet we, too, have noble charities 
which were established far back in the 
early days of the century just closed. 
And there are even older philanthropies, 
still in full vigor, which date their birth 
back into the already misty years of the 
eighteenth century. 

Among the most interesting of these 
more aged charities is one which was 
founded in tie last year of the presidency 
of Washington. Those who were to taste 
of the charity were to be widows only, 
and only widows with at least two chil- 
dren. Nor was this all. The children 
were to be under the age of twelve, and 
the widows themselves were to be such as 
were not totally destitute, and such as 
were not to be accounted of the lowest 
grade, and such as were willing to aid in 
their own support. 

Still other restrictions there were, and 
even the part of the city within which the 
charity was to operate was particularized ; 
and at the present time the society, nobly 
strengthened in its financial foundations, 
carries on precisely the old work, with 
only a widening of boundaries geograph- 
ically. The procession of widows with 
two children still keeps on, unbroken and 
increasing; and the beneficiaries of other 
old-time charities, which have likewise 
spanned one complete century and lapped 
over into the century on either side, like- 
wise maintain an unbroken succession. 

Far down on the lower West Side, at 
a church in a saint-denominated square, 
where a few shabby old houses shadow 
forth the conspicuous social life that van- 
ished thence a generation or more ago, 
some several score of loaves are weekly 
doled to aged folk of straitened worldly 
lives. It was toward the end of the eight- 
eenth century that it was by will pre- 
seribed that the interest upon the sum 
of one thousand pounds was forever to 
be spent in the purchase of bread for the 
poor of a specified parish. Weekly, there- 
fore, for well over a hundred years, there 
has been the huddling together of never- 
failing generations to receive this friendly 
dole. The kind founder—-an eminent 
merchant, who, with his partner, made a 
pair of benevolent Cheeryble brothers, 
and left their united imprint upon an- 
other charity which is also still existent 
—-does not seem to have been troubled by 
the reflection that the poor of that parish 
could not live by bread alone, for the heb- 
domadal largess was to be bread, always 
bread, and wheaten loaves of sixpenny 
value. Odd, too, that in the simplicity of 
his imagination he never suspected that 
generations of the poor were to partake 
of the floured bounty to whom a sixpence 
would be a quantity unknown A great 
religious corporation handles the money, 
and the fancy pictures a never-ending line 
of men with shoulders bent and women 
with shawls miserably drawn passing into 
that ancient square. 

A little more than a’ century ago a 
wealthy man of the sea, who owned a 
farm of more than a score of acres at the 
northern edge of what is now Washington 
Square, gave his property for the benefit 
of American seamen. They were not to 
be deemed paupers; they were to be his 
heirs, he said. 

Those acres are never to be sold, and 
have become of immense value; and the 
broad success of the entire scheme is 
doubtless due, in considerable degree, to 
the fact that Alexander Hamilton was the 
legal adviser of the donor, and felt a 
warm personal interest in assisting him. 
Half of those “solid: and honorable dwell- 
ings,” to use the phrase of Henry James, 
which render North Washington Square 
“to many persons the most delectable ” 
portion of the city, stand upon the prop- 
erty of the sailors. 

There were, indeed, some thirty years 
of delay before the bequest took effect. 
In spite of the fact that Alexander Ham- 
ilton drew the papers, there was suffi- 
cient legal ingenuity to prevent for three 
decades the carrying out of the testator’s 
plan. But the years of famine of justice 
were followed by years of plenty, and the: 
number of beneficiaries has steadily in- 
creased, until now over nine hundred 
worn-out sailormen are living out the 
remnant of their lives in the row of state- 
ly pillared buildings on Staten Island 
which forms Sailors’ Snug Harbor. 

In the vessels which shadow South 
Street with protuberant bowsprits an as- 
sociation places libraries that while away 
many a weary hour in the icy North or 
under the warm winds of Indian seas. 
The sailor who has pawned his watch in 
Naples, and without a single soldo wan- 
ders disconsolate along the Porto Grande, 
finds there the agent of a New York char- 
ity, ready to assist. The sailor who is 
wretchedly stranded at a Chinese port is 
helped by this same charity to stand once 
more upon his feet. 





One society relieves the victims of ship- 
wreck. Another has a care for the sailors 
of the vanishing full-rigged, ocean-going 
ships. And, as if to prove that no branch 
is neglected, a movement has been agi- 
tated for the relief of the necessitous 
among those who man the canal-boats, 
which, after plying the strait and nar- 
row way between Buffalo and Albany, are 
floated in great rafts down the Hudson tu 
the piers of Manhattan. 

There is no rarity of New York charity. 
It may be followed into never-ending 
ramifications. For the city is noble and 
splendid in her benevolences. There are 
fifteen hundred organizations for relief, 
exclusive of the churches. More than 
twenty-five millions of dollars are ex- 
pended in charity every year; partly 
through the generous benefactions of the 
city government and partly through the 
munificence of private individuals and 
private associations. 

The number of recipients is stupendous- 
ly large, and the bald totals by them- 
selves would prove that scarcely a single 
inhabitant drives the charitable ravens 
away. Deduction, however, must be made 
for the many who receive charity from 
sources various; but even then it is cer- 
tain that there are not fewer than five 
hundred thousand individuals who receive 
aid. There are quarters of New York 
where one sees nothing but hospitals and 
asylums, retreats and benevolent homes, 
institutions for the aid of the weak or 
the poor or the sick or the miserable. 

Nor does charity begin and end with 
these outward and visible charitable signs. 
You see a capable working-woman enter- 
ing a tenement—there is nothing to show 
that she is one of the “ foster-housewives ” 
employed by one of the associations to go 
into homes where the mother is ill, and 
scrub the floors, wash-the dishes, bathe 
and dress the children, make the beds, and 


even wash the accumulated family clothes. 


You find that a poor seamstress has se- 
cured a pair of good spectacles, that. a 
lame man has obtained a needed high 
shoe, that a poor woman whose health 
has been suffering for the lack of teeth 
has had the want supplied—and you do 
not suspect that in such things you see 
the work of an association which makes 
a specialty of satisfying the unconven- 
tional need; that it is likely, also, to 


-make the needed final payment on a sew 


ing machine, or to give a glass eye to the 
boy who, with it, can obtain a better po- 
sition than without. A multitude of char: 
itable workers from a multitude of so- 
cieties thread the city’s streets, or make 
their way into the homes of misery, or 
wait in offices for the needy to file before 
them. 

There are societies for the distribution 
of flowers and fruit to the ailing. One so- 
ciety has been organized’ solely for the 
giving of cheer and comfort to invalids, 
and the loaning of wheel-chairs is among 
its works; another society sees to the 
visiting of sick in their homes, to relieve 
ing the tedium of weary days; there are 
free-food kitchens, one group alone of 
which feeds thirty thousand folk a year. 

One set of people works among the in- 
mates of the city’s hospital for incurables, 
a place, strangely enough, where there is 
no more noticeable atmosphere of dolor 
than in hospitals where recovery may be 
looked for. And, having more than once 
observed this, I am led to the remem- 
brance of a kindly old Jesuit who worked 
among these and other cases of desolate 
hopelessness. “It is the fear of living, 
not the fear of dying,” he used to say, 
gently. 

A pitifully dramatic sight is that of 
the annual payment of money to such of 
the indigent blind of the city as are not 
inmates of institutions. And facing that 
lamentable assemblage one realizes how 
essentially futile is even the most sympa- 
thetic charity. 

To the Morgue there went not long ago 
a blind man, to learn if the body of an 
unknown woman were that of his wife. 
“Tf it is Mary, I shall know her,” he 
said with simple pathos. 

Among the charities most striking from 
boldness or novelty of plan may-be men- 
tioned that which maintains on Long Is- 
land an entire little village. There is a 
home for some twoscore aged men, an 
asylum for babies, a home for some half 
‘a hundred boys, one for girls, and still 
another for orphan girls, a church, a 
school and a kindergarten, and a few 
cottages for necessary mechanics and 
laborers. 

Charity, it is said, begins at home; yet 
none the less is it true that a great por- 
tion of: New York’s charity began on the 
other side of the Atlantic. With the 
Catholics, the most weighty single char- 
ity is.that which, with its headquarters 
in Paris. has a branch in every church 
parish of New York, and bears the name 
of that prelate in whose arms the thir- 
teenth Louis died and to whom Anne of 
Austria gave her jewels for the poor. 

Of Protestant charitable institutions a 
powerful one comes direct from England, 
and deals largely with the sodden flotsam 
of the streets. 
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With the Hebrews, one important or- 
ganization is for the handling of the mil- 
lions given by a man of title abroad, who 
directed that the money should be spent 
in the industrial training of Russian, 
Roumanian, and Galician Jews, in Amer- 
icanizing them, in teaching them the Con- 
stitution of the United States, and in as- 
sisting and encouraging them to get away 
from the large cities. 

So seldom is a Hebrew seen asking 
alms that one is apt to wonder if there 
are any of that race who are indigent. 
As a matter of fact, there are vast num- 
bers, for hosts of the poor come here from 
the starvation districts of Russia and 
Austria. 

I have now and then seen handfuls of 
Hebrews quitting a shabby tenement, 
bearing among them a cheap coffin, while 
a black-bearded man, gaunt and _ gaber- 
dined, rattled money in his little box, ana 
dolorously droned in Yiddish to onlook- 
ing compatriots that charity saves from 
the grave. 

The Hebrew is expected to make his 
wants known only to his own people, and 
he asks aid as a right, for: the care of 
the poor is not only a duty inculeated 
but a duty recognized and performed, and 
there are splendidly managed Hebrew or- 
ganizations. 

There is many a charming homily in 
Hebrew literature in regard to giving; 
and one of them brings to mind Mr. Will- 
iam Dean Howells’s kindly urgence for 
giving, when one gives at all, cordially 
and with a smile; for it reads: “If any 
one giveth alms with a malevolent coun- 
tenance and downcast looks, albeit he may 
give a thousand pieces of gold, yet hath 
he destroyed and wholly obliterated the 
merit of the action. Let him give with a 
benignant and cheerful: countenance.” 

The yellow-faced, mysterious people of 
tunics and sandals and queues, of gaudy 
lanterns and Joss-house drums, cares for 
its own with a more absolute success 
than any other race, and never invokes 
the aid of outside charity. 

Take the altruistic outings for fresh ait. 
More than two hundred thousand are an- 
nually taken on fresh-air outings free. 
A seaside home is provided for mothers 
with sick children. Several associations 
care at the seashore for convalescent lit- 
tle ones. One gives Long Island -breezes 
to “nurses, teachers, or governesses in 
need of a vacation.” One gives its bene- 
fits to girls under fifteen who are crip- 
pled. One is for men only. Some are for 
entire families. Some broadly limit their 
usefulness to the children of a single sect. 
One is for the children of day nurseries. 
There are single day outings provided 
for the little girls whose parents make 
them care for spindly littler ones. One 
society sends to the seashore more than 
thirty thousand women and children an- 
nually. One maintains a large establish- 
ment on the Hudson, close to the city’s 
edge, for mothers with children under 
ten, who cannot be away from home over- 
night. One finds situations in the country 
for mothers who must keep their children 
with them. 

There are many others. And there are 
two floating hospitals, each carrying six- 
teen hundred individuals, which give free 
excursions of more than a score of miles 
on each week day during the summer 
months. One of the steamers gathers its 
quotidian quota from the East Side and 
the other from the West, and on board of 
them there are physicians and nurses, 
bathing and food. 

In addition to the charitable work of 
the city and of the societies, great sums 
are spent by the rich in direct and indi- 
vidual benefactions, and two of the best 
known men of millions have each estab- 
lished a private charitable bureau for the 
receipt of the innumerable appeals made 
and the examination of such as seem to 
deserve it. 

Nor should credit be refused to the 
District Leader. True, it is his own po- 
litical clansmen and their connections that 
this feudal chief rewards; true, it is often 
by means for which the city pays; but 
he often gives the needed uplift to those 
who are down, and in many a case he 
aids those whose. unsupported and fright- 
ened plea would be disregarded by uni- 
formed officialdom. 

More than twenty-five millions of dol- 
lars are spent every year! It is difficult 
indeed to understand why it is that we 
have so many poor still with us. 





Leather from Seaweed 


THE discovery has just been announced 
in Scottish newspapers of a substance com- 
posed of a mixture of seaweed, carpet 
dust, goat’s hair, Irish moss, and gums, 
together with some secret chemical in- 
gredient or process, which produces a 
composition said to be a good substitute 
for leather ‘and various other materials, 
as it can be used equally well in a fluid, 
pliable, or hard state. 

It is admitted by the discoverer that his 





composition is not equal in quality to the 
best materials imitated; but he claims as 
to leather that it provides an excellent 
substitute for the manufacture of articles 
of the cheaper grades of goods. The 
product has already been made up into 
boots and shoes, and its durability suecess- 
fully tested by policemen, postmen, and 
others whose duty involves a large amount 
of walking. Two or three thousand feet of 
belting in machine shops made from this 
material is also in use at the present 
time, a purpose to which it is said to be 
especially well adapted, as it is impervi 
ous to oils and acids, is hon-inflammable, 
and does not shrink under the varying 
conditions of the atmosphere. 

In its hard state it is said to be a cheap 
and practical substitute for vuleanite, and 
can be purchased for less than one-fourth 
the price of the latter. Imitations of 
marble and wood are produced by hy- 
draulie pressure, the seaweed suggesting 
the veins or grain. In its fluid state it 
can be applied to a floor, and, when al- 
lowed to set, it forms a permanent surface 
of linoleum. ‘The seaweed is obtained 
from Devonshire, and the more expensive 
varieties for the manufacture of marbles 
from Japan. 





Royal Women Who Smoke 


' WomeEN in America, France, and Great 
Britain smoke but little; least of all in 
public. In Russia, Spain, and Italy, how- 
ever, queens set the fashion to the séx. 

The Queen. of Portugal smokes cigar- 
ettes umong her intimates. She likes a 
certain German brand that comes from 
Dresden. Her mother, the Countess of 
Paris, smokes‘ only Havana tobaceo. On 
the table of the Czarina there is always 
placed a golden box filled with cigarettes, 
a silver ash-tray, and a lighter made of 
jade. 

Chiefly out of deference to fashion the 
Queen of Italy occasionally will smoke. 
But the mother of Alfonso XIIT. indulges 
freely in Egyptian cigarettes. Only in the 
British court the habit is discountenanced. 
as the Queen dislikes to see a woman 
smoking. 

The Empress of Austria consumed from 
thirty to forty cigarettes a day, and 
sometimes added to this allowance several 
small Italian cigars. 


PURE MILK FOR BABY. 


SANITARY milk production was first started by Gail 
Borden in the early fifties. The best systems to-day 
are largely based on his methods, but none are s 
thorough and so rigidly enforced as the Borden syste 
For over fifty years the EacLe Branp CONDENSED 
M1Lx has proved its claim as the best food for infants. ,*, 





THE BEST ALL-ROUND FAMILY LINIMENT is 
“BROWN’S HOUSEHOLD PANACEA.” a5 cents a 
bottle. o*s 


Ust BROWN’S Camphorated, Saponaceous DENTI- 
FRICE for the teeth. Delicious. 25 cents per Jar. o*.s 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 





FRIENDLY TIP 


Restored Hope and Confidence. 

After several years of indigestion and 
its attendant evil influence on the mind, 
it is not very surprising that one finally 
loses faith in things generally. 

A N. Y. woman writes an interesting 
letter. She says: 

“Three years ago I suffered from an 
attack cf peritonitis, which left me in a 
most miserable condition. For over two 
years I suffered from nervousness, weak 
heart, shortness of breath, could not sleep, 
ete. 

““My appetite was ravenous, but I felt 
starved all the time. I had plenty of food, 
but it did not nourish me because of in- 
testinal indigestion. Medical treatment did 
not seem to help. I got discouraged, stopped 
medicine, and did not care much sr 
I lived or died. 

“One day a friend asked me why I didn’t 
try Grape-Nuts, stop drinking coffee, and 
use Postum. I had lost faith in everything, 
but to please my friend I began to use 
both, and soon became very fond of them. 

“It wasn’t long beforeI got some strength, 
felt a decided change in my system, hope 
sprang up in my heart, and slowly but 
surely I got better. I could sleep very 
well, the constant craving for food ceased, 
and I have better health now than before 
the attack of peritonitis. 

“My husband and [I are still using Grape- 
Nuts and Postum.” ‘There’s a Reason.” 

Name given by Postum Co., Battle Creek, 
Mich. Read, “The Road to Wellville,” 
in pkgs. 

Ever read the above letter? A new one 
appears from time to time. They are gen- 
wine, true, and full of human interest. 





















































































































































WIG hyOeitG uy] HERE is no beginning to the Coney 
hy pres Ne Island Sunday. As he Coney Is- 
a NReS land Saturday unwillingly drags it- 
FE Vie self to its dregs the dawn appears 
jea) over against distant Rockaway, and 

We the early trains of bathers—the rail- 

$VH\) road people call them “the wash 

<M trains *—proclaim that Sunday has 


come. The barrel- organs on the 
merry-go-rounds have not quieted; the performances 
in the cheap theatres along the narrow Bowery have 
not ceased; the shuffling, eager crowd has not changed 
its steady, if indefinite and uncertain, movement. The 
most visible changes, next to the coming of the de- 
termined bathers who are going to make a day of it 


By West Burden 


Newark for a good time, and proposes to have it. 
Finally we are on a narrow platform facing two char- 
iots. We contemplate the chariots, pondering whether 
we would prefer the joys of first or last seat until— 
behold, they are filled and pulling out! We are left 
behind. The next time we are not particular. We 
plunge blindly into the mob and land in a seat—a 
large and bony man beside us. 

‘Like the corral, partner,” he mentions. 
a pesky lot o’ critters.” 

We are off! We are going through the majestic 
wonders of the cloth-and-paint Rockies at a mile a 
minute, and conversation ceases. We hang on tight. 
We wonder how many times this old shebang has gone 
before and lived to go again. This might be the last 
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A gentle Sabbath Diversion—the celebrated Pastime of Shooting the Chutes 


in the surf, are the extinguishing of myriad lights 
and the appearance of small, mysterious objects rest- 
ing on china plates, one to each table, at every eating- 
place. Examine these carefully. Lift them up and 
serutinize, but do not try to bite, them, for they are 
sandwiches—Raines law sandwiches. By decisions of 
learned courts of the State of New York each of these 
is the concrete expression of a full meal. If you were 
to eat all the sandwiches in this particular place you 
would not have had a very satisfying meal, and the 
place would have to close up and go out of business 
until a new sandwich could be put upon each table. 

The large and muscular gentleman who is serving 
our breakfast opines that this will be a big day at 
the Island. ‘‘ We had three hundred t’ousand here yes- 
terday. We ought to make it five to-day,” he ven- 
tures optimistically. It is hot, steaming hot up in 
the city; the kind of watery, mucilagy heat that fair- 
ly takes one by the coat collar and forces one some- 
where, anywhere, in search of relief. But there is 
bound to be a multitude in any event. About one 
hundred thousand people have the Coney habit so acute- 
ly that they go down even on the rainy, cheerless days: 
they would not know what else to do with their Sun- 
days in the months when the snow is off the ground. 
Then there are hosts of excursionists who come from 
afar—these sleepy-looking folk of the morning may be 
from Philadelphia or on an excursion from Albany. 
In the latter case they have sat up all night in a 
stuffy day-coach and have some excuse for sleepiness. 

Let us go forth and examine these Sabbath joys of 
our fellow man. 

Here is a big place, a sham of tin and plank veneered 
with paint and tinsel. It is a brave-looking place— 
they call it “ The Gardens of the Moon,” or something 
of the sort, and we pay our dime and enter with the 
crowd. We are in the midst of a great confusion. 
Several bands are playing at once, and there are a 
thousand cross-currents of travel, so our shins are in 
imminent danger. 

“ The—myriad—spelli—of—the—Orient.” 

Those white teeth, that dusky skin, fascinate us. 

“ Sahib,” we murmur. 

“Sahib” breathes the reply between the wonderful 
teeth. We raise our trusty camera for an unerring 
shot. But the tribesman, who must have owned ar 
Arab charger and run atilt on Eastern deserts, ducks. 
Woe to that evil eye of these dogs! We mancuvre. 
We conjure thoughts of the sahib as a mighty war- 
rior—despite this camera episode—and it hurts our 
pride a little later when we learn that this son of the 
East lives in East Orange, is a regular Jersey com- 
muter, and earns his shekels in winter by clerking in 
a rug house on Fifth Avenue. 

“Take a trip to the Yellowstone!” 

We have always owned to the Wanderlust, and here. 
upon a crowded mile and a half of shore, we can travel 
to all parts of the globe and some a little more re- 
mote, Mars, Jupiter, heaven, and still another lo- 
eality. So we determine upon the Yellowstone. We 
stand for twenty minutes in a shuffling line between 
a child who is already sticky and unkempt and an 
unwieldy dame who has journeyed all the way from 





time. We take still tighter hold. We careen through 
a tunnel, curve out far above the multitude—we can 
see their white, upturned faces cut as clearly as a 
camera negative—then into another tunnel. 

“Don’t it beat heil?” whispers the Oklahoma cat- 
tle-puncher. 

We nod our head. It does. 

Coney Island is unfailingly ingenious in the devis- 
ing of entertainments. This year you can fall down- 
stairs for a dime. One enterprising showman has pro- 
vided a giant stair—the Human Niagara, he calls it— 
of which each step is a separate carpeted roller. You 
start at the top with dignity, and reach the bottom 
with celerity. 

Humanity must like to bump and fall and slide. 
There are long bamboo chutes at each of these places 
that are crowded each time we come near them. The 
bumpier these scenic rides the more popular, the more 
profitable, they become. Dignity to the dogs! This is 
Coney Island. 





We have been a long time on our feet—it seems to 
be Coney Island policy not to let visitors remain 


seated for long. ‘ The Galveston Flood” promises a 
comfortable seat, for a time at least. We pay—a 
quarter this time—and enter the big wooden barn of 
a theatre. Its single setting is the Texan city, a 
tank of real water in the foreground, then row upon 
row of blocks and buildings, seemingly a good repre- 
sentation of the real, in back of all a great canvas 
sky. A young woman of waning pulchritude sitting at 
a rusty piano finishes an overture. The lecturer takes 
his place at the side of the giant scene. Listen to him 
carefully. 

“The fair island city, sun-kissed in her beauty .. . 
he begins. “ Let us look to the great city so soon to 


meet with such a devastatin’ fate.” He seizes his 
pointer and enters upon a detailed explanation. 


“List!” he commands, while a stage-hand blows a 
small, shrill whistle. ‘’Tis th’ evenin’ train.” The 
stage-hand pulls a small iron train of cars somewhat 
jerkily along in front of the little painted houses. It 
stops. “’Tis arrivin’ at th’ depoo.’ The stage-hand 
turns his energies to a toy steamboat. Other stage- 
hands join in a chorus—pianissimo. ‘Tis an excursion 
steamer,” explains the husky lecturer. ‘“’Tis the 
moosic of th’ noble ship. P’r’aps some chorus of th’ 
black-skinned Ethiope singin’ the folk-lore of the gen- 
erations. Ah, all is joy. Little do they dream of th’ 
awful fate awaitin’ them.” 

No one is permitted to forget the real business that 
has called them to the shew. The stage-hands manipu- 
late the electric lights. 

“ Night comes upon th’ fair island city.” After that, 
dawn. More shrill whistles call as the factories blow 
off steam. More iron trains arrive and depart, addi- 
tional boats mancuvre in the harbor. There is a 
fire. Feet begin to shuffle among the audience. The 
suspense is awful. When will the worst be known? 
The electric fans blow upon the miniature town, and 
the flags stand out straight upon their tiny poles. 
The lecturer takes a sip of water. 

“At about noon on that awful eighth day of Sep- 
tember a fierce wind and black clouds fell upon the 
town.” More exhibitions of skill on the part of the 
stage-hands. The young woman at the piano begins 
to play softly. The lecturer lowers his voice im- 
pressively. ‘“ See the skies darken. The wind freshens. 
Thunder rolls. Lightning flashes.” Another uneasy 
shuffle of feet, and the stage-hands grow even busier. 
The piano plays in a furious fortissimo. “ My Gawd, 
it is the STORM!” shrieks the lecturer. When the 
lights are turned up again there is a scene of desolate 
destruction, and the audience, palpably saddened, finds 
its way to the strect. 

More merry-go-rounds, more jolly rides before an- 
other horror. Coney Island makes small appeal to the 
gentler passions. 

Here is the sea. We had almost forgotten that there 
is a sea here too. We had begun to think of it as a 
mere bathroom for this great temple of joy, but here 
it stretches into blue, cool expanse in quiet disdain of 
this mite of noise and turmoil on its beach that we 
know as Coney Island. - 

The long, tired day is dead; the paint, the tinsel dis- 
appear, and in the night the glory of this city by 
the sea is born anew. Minaret, roof-top, and tower are 
all ablaze. Long lines of incandescents shine on every 
side. This is not the tawdry creation of showmen 
now; this is a fairy city that the elves must build 
each summer night upon the shore of the pounding 
ocean. 
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They call it “The Gardens of the Moon,” and it appears to be popular 
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The World’s “ Dreadnoughts” 


GREAT BRITAIN has more Dreadnoughts 
in commission than the rest of the world 
put together to-day, for she has one, and 
no other Power has any. But the chal- 
lenge that she laid down in building this 
monster war-ship has been taken up, and 
by the spring of 1911 the Dreadnought 
supply will be: Great Britain, 8; Ger- 
many, 8; United States, 6; Japan, 5; 
France, 4. 

The general design of the British Dread- 
nought is fairly well known. The vessel 
has three turrets on the centre line and 
one on either beam, each of which con. 
tains two 12-inch guns. The centre-line 
turrets can be brought to bear on either 
broadside, and the wing turrets either 
ahead or astern. 

The two American Dreadnoughts that 
will be finished first—though not yet 
building or contracted for— the Delaware 
and North Dakota, while having the same 
number of guns, have all the turrets on 
the centre line, and the last but one from 
either end of the ship is elevated so as 
to fire over the turret ahead and’ astern 
respectively. Their broadside fire, there- 
fore, will consist of the entire heavy 
armament, or ten 12-inch guns, while 
they can fire four ahead or astern. Since 
naval actions are in general fought broad- 
side to broadside, and not end on, the ad- 
vantage to the American vessels compared 
with the Dreadnought is twenty-five per 
cent. 

The German ships will be armed with 
sixteen 1l-inch guns, firing a shot ninety 
pounds less in weight than the British 
12-inch guns, but having fifty per cent. 
more velocity. Arranged in the form of 
a hollow diamond, these ships will fire 
ten guns in any direction. 

The Brazilian Dreadnoughts will be of 
identical design with the Japanese, carry- 
ing twelve 12-inch guns, four turrets being 
on the centre line and two on the beams, 
enabling ten guns to be fired on either 
broadside and eight ahead or astern. 
Taking all things into consideration, 
these vessels will be by far the most 
powerfully armed of all ships now under 
construction, and, should Japan be_ the 
prospective purchaser of the Brazilian 
ships, her strength at sea will be danger- 
ously increased. 

Considerable sensation has been created 
in naval circles by the announcement that 
the ships to be laid down for the Japanese 
navy this year are to mount no fewer 
than fourteen 12-inch guns. What the 
arrangement of the armament will be 
is not known, but the total volume of 
fire from these ships will be forty per 
cent. greater than that of the Dreadnought 
and her successors, seven of the latter 
being equal to only five of the new Jap- 
anese vessels. 

The only ships of the Dreadnought era 
to which the St. Vincent is really superior 
are the French ships of the Danton type 
—which are not Dreadnoughts at all, since 
their armament is not a single-calibre one, 
but mixed, consisting of four 12-inch and 
twelve 9.4-inch. 





Man’s Brother Beasts 


One of the most striking illustrations 
of the manner in which scientific research 
has modified our mental processes is in 
the changed attitude of civilized man 
toward the non-human species. The 
knowledge that not only men and beasts, 
but even mankind and trees, are indis- 
solubly connected by evolutionary links 
has ‘immensely widened our sympathies. 
Yet this new point of view is not so much 
original as a reversion to the principles 
of savage races—of the Indian who prays 
to appease the soul of the slain buffalo; 
of the mediwvals who composed the Fa- 
bliaux. And it is a reversion also to the 
beliefs of those earlier races that gave us 
our first religions and philosophies. 

To that vast majority of the human 
race who follow the Buddhist and Brah- 
man doctrines, the inviolability and rights 
of their animal neighbors, as well as their 
participation in immortality, have. also 
seemed obvious. Among the early Chris- 
tians, Celsus and Apollonius of Tyana 
held to this view, which strongly in- 
fluenced the Church. In Corsica the priest 
still goes up to the mountain plateaux 
where the animals pasture in summer, 
and, after saying mass in their presence, 
solemnly blesses them and exhorts them 
to prosper and multiply. But with this 
recognition of animals’ rights comes thee 
acknowledgment of their responsibility. 
Hence the animal trials which played 
an important part in medieval juris- 
prudence. 

One of the earliest legal decisions of 
such a nature was that of the Council 
of Worms, in 868, which decided that if 
a man has been killed by bees they ought 
to suffer death, “ but it will be permissible 
to eat their honey.” A characteristic 
trial began on September 5, 1370. The 
son of a Burgundian swineherd had been 
killed by three sows which seemed to have 





feared an attack on one of their young 
ones. All the members of the herd were 
arrested as accomplices, which was a seri- 
ous matter to their owners, the inmates 


_of a neighboring convent, as the animals, 


if convicted, would be burnt and their 


“ashes buried. The prior pointed out that 


three sows alone were guilty; surely the 
rest of the pigs ought to be acquitted. 
Justice did not move quickly in those 
times; it was on the 12th of September, 
1379, that the Duke of Burgundy delivered 
judgment. Only the three guilty sows and 
one young pig were to be executed, and 
the others were set at liberty “ notwith- 
standing that they had seen the death of 
the boy without defending him.” The 
record omits to mention how many of the 
original pigs remained alive. 

An important trial took place in Savoy 
in the year 1587, the defendant being a 
certain fly which was alleged to have in- 
vaded the vineyards of the Commune. 
Two suitable advocates were assigned to 
the insect, and argued on its behalf that 
these creatures were created before man, 
and had been blessed by God, who gave 
them the right to feed on grass; and that 
for all these and other good reasons the 
flies were in their right when they oc- 
cupied the vineyards of the Commune; 
they simply availed themselves of a legiti- 
mate privilege conformable to divine and 
natural law. The plaintiffs’ advocate re- 
torted that the Bible and common sense 
showed animals to be created for the 
utility of man; hence they could not have 
the right to cause him loss; to which the 
counsel for the insects replied that man 
had the right to command animals, no 
doubt, but not to persecute, excommuni- 


cate, and interdict them when they were_ 


merely conforming to natural law, “ which 
is eternal and immutable like the divine.” 

The judges were so deeply impressed by 
this pleading that to cut the case short, 
which seemed to be going against him, 
the Mayor of St. Julien hastened to pro- 
pose a compromise; he offered a piece of 
land where the flies might find a safe re- 
treat and live out their days in peace and 
plenty. The offer was accepted. On June 
29, 1587, the citizens of St. Julien were 
bidden to the market square by the ring- 
ing of the church-bells, and after a short 
discussion they ratified the agreement, 
which handed over a large piece of land 
to the exclusive use of the insects in per- 
petuity. 

All was going well when it transpired 
that, in the mean time, the flies’ advocates 
had paid a visit to that much-vaunted 
piece of land; and when they returned 
they raised the strongest objection to it 
on the score that it was arid, sterile, and 
produced nothing. The Mayor’s counsel 
disputed this; the land, he said, produced 
no end of nice small trees and bushes, the 
very things for the nutrition of flies. The 
judges intervened by ordering a survey to 
find out the real truth, which survey cost 
three florins. There the story ends, for 
the winding up of the affair is not to be 
found in the archives of St. Julien. 

The historian Lecky, in his History of 
European Morals, tells of a cardinal who 
let himself be bitten by gnats because “ we 
have heaven, but these poor creatures only 
present enjoyment!” 





Pensions for Australian 
Widows 


As far back as 1879 the state of Queens- 
land inaugurated a system of subsidizing 
widows for the care of their children. 
The idea has steadily grown into favor, 
and it has been found wiser for the state 
to pension the mother for the care of her 
children than to condemn her to such 
employment as would cause her to neglect 
the children. The. following new scale of 
weekly allowances was authorized by the 
recent Parliament to take effect on May 1, 
1908: For one child, $1.22; two children, 
$1.10 each; three children, 97 cents each; 
four children, 91 cents each; more than 
four children, a maximum of $4.38. 





Privileges of England’s Nobles 


FRENCHMEN, since the London visit of 
their President, have been taking note 
of British customs, among which the 
quaint offices at court are quoted as of 
medieval interest. Thus Lord. Denbigh, 
whose coat of arms displays, appropriate- 
ly enough, three carving-knives, is_nomi- 
nally head carver to the King. Similarly 
Lord Mount Edgecombe is head butler; 
Lord Abergavenny, grand steward of the 
pantry; Lord Rothes, stirrup - holder; 
Lord Winchester, cup-bearer; while the 
Duke of Newcastle is privileged to give 
support to the sovereign’s arm when 
fatigued by the burden of the sceptre. 
To the Bishop of Durham and Bath be- 
longs the right of the bestowal of the 
royal person if the King succumb to 
faintness, Custom, too, requires that the 
Archbishop of Canterbury shall prepare 
a plate of soup should his Majesty re- 
quire it. 
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The Associated Bell Companies 
ONE POLICY-UNIVERSAL SERVICE-ONE SYSTEM 











DISTANCE 
TELEPHONE 





VERY day brings a new use— 
anew requirement. It is the 
Telephone’s’ Burden not 
only to keep pace with bus- 
iness development, but to 

camp constantly a little across the 

frontier. \ 

Can you imagine a city, as cities once 
existed, made up of several “quarters” 
to each of which was confined a popu- 
lation which spoke a separate language? 

You, as the average citizen, would 
be forced to learn several languages, or 
to go about the city with an interpreter 
—a process that would seriously inter- 
fere with your business. 

If, instead of using different Jan- 
guages, the people of a city used differ- 
ent telephone systems, the result would 
be exactly the same. You would 
have to keep each particular brand ot 
telephone. 

It is nobody’s fault that this is so. 
The Bell companies are not responsible 
for the fact that a nation’s convenience 
demands the use of one telephone 
system, any more than they are that 
one language for a nation is better than 
a collection of provincial dialects. 

The associated Bell companies, with 
their singleness of purpose and unity 
of service, are responsible, however, 
for doing their utmost to provide 
the system that wholly fits this recog- 
nized condition -- that prevents the 





American Telephone 


endless and expensive confusion of 
many systems, 

The Telephone’s Burden is to em- 
brace in ove comprehensive system all 
that a city, or the whole country, needs 
in the way of telephone service. 


This has made the telephone univer- 
sal. Ithas brought you the greatest 
possible number of subscribers with 
whom to talk. 


It has been flexibility of the Bell 
management that has secured the most 
reasonable rates in the world for an 
adequate telephone service, and made 
it universal. 


This progress would be impossible 
in the future if the flexibility of man- 
agement were made inflexibleby unwise 
interference. 

The widespread work of develop- 
ment and maintenance carried on by 
80,000 employes should clear your 
mind of doubt, if any exists, that the 
associated Bell companies are working 
with and for the public, striving by the 
most progressive methods to provide a 
telephone service at a reasonable price 
that will take your voice anywhere 
that your thought goes, or your friend 
goes, or your letter will travel. 


The Bell service is diligently keep- 
ing pace with the country’s progress, 
in full knowledge of existing conditions 
and the necessities of the future. 


& Telegraph Company 





Financial 


Bills of exchange bought 
and sold. Cable ‘Transfers 
to Europe and South Af- 
rica,Commercial and ‘l'rav- 
ellers’ Letters of Credit. 
Coliections made. _Inter- 
national Cheques. Certifi- 
cates of Deposit. 





Letters 
of 
Credit. 


Brown Brothers & Co., 


BankKEks, No. 59 WALL STREET 


Copyright Wotice 





Class A, XXc, No. 210848—LiBKary Or CONGRESS, 
To wit: Be it remembered, That on the thirtieth day 
of June, 1908, Henry L. Wallace, of Crawfordsville, 
Indiana, hath deposited in this Office the title of a 
BOOK, the title of which is in the following words, tu 
wit: “Ben-Hur: A Tale of the Christ. By Lew. 
Wallace,” the right whereof he claims as_ proprietor 
in conformity with the laws of the United States re- 
specting copyrights. 
Office of the Register of Copyrights, Washington, D.C. 
(Signed) HERBERT PUTNAM, Librarian of Congress. 
By THORVALD SOLBEKG, Register of Copyrights. 
In renewal for 14 years from October 12, 1908. 
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INVESTORS READ 


The Wall Street Journal 


New Conceptions in Science 
By CARL SNYDER 


Lord Kelvin’s Commendation.—Eng- 
land's foremost scientist, Lord Kelvin, wrote 
as follows concerning New Conceptions in Science: 
“Tt is full of valuable matter, treated in a very 
interesting manner. I am glad to have the book, 
and I see that I shall find it not only interesting, 
but useful in many respects.” The London 
Academy says: “We have rarely read a scientific 
book we could more heartily commend.” 

Lllustrated. Cloth, $2.00 net (postage extra) 
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One of the Celebrated Opera Singers 
whom New York has yet to Hear 

















soprano, is one of the trump cards which the 

management of the Metropolitan Opera House 
is holding in readiness for the coming season in New 
York. Miss Destinn rivals abroad the popularity of 
Miss Geraldine Farrar, with whom she had a famous 
difference cf opinion regarding the privilege of singing 
the role of “ Madame Butterfly ” in Berlin. : She began 


Me EMMY DESTINN, the eminent Bohemian 








her vocal studies with the celebrated Italian diva 
Marie Loewe-Destinn, in 1892. In 1898 she was en- 
gaged for the Berlin Royal Opera; in 1901 she sang at 
Bayreuth, and in 1904 at Covent Garden, London. She 
has been singing in London during the past season 
with conspicuous success. In the photograph she is 
shown in a scene from “‘ Madame Butterfly.” The man 
is the Italian baritone Seandiani, as “ Sharpless.” 


How Forest Fires 
are Caused 


BVI cause of the forest fires that periodi- 
esp cally devastate large sections of this 
} country is a matter of speculation. If 
Zz SS you talk to the farmer, he will give you a 

CSyenN variety of reasons, his favorites being 
ESSA“ firebugs” and “Sunday fishermen.” 
The first-named are the murderous scoundrels who 
would burn up an entire township for a variety of 
motives. The principal one is revenge. Such a wretch 
has a grudge against a neighbor, and, to get square, 
he sets his woods afire, and is quite willing to see his 
enemy’s timber destroyed and his land burnt over, and 
even to see him burn in his bed. It is well known that 
nothing exceeds in its fury a farmer’s grudge. 

The “Sunday fisherman” is almost as great a 
criminal, for what the “ firebug” does by intent the 
angler does by rank, criminal carelessness. Many of 
these folks catch their fish, clear a space on the ground, 





+ and build a fire to broil a dinner, and leave smoulder- 


ing embers to be blown into the brush. Spontaneous 
combustion is, no doubt, responsible for many fires in 
times of excessive drought, which are also invariably 
a period of fierce heat. Locomotive sparks are another 
cause, but there are comparatively few started in this 
way, although many forest fires are laid to this factor. 

A forest fire may be smouldering for weeks before it 
is discovered. Where the brush is extremely thick 
and the timber very dense the smoke may not rise in 
sufficient volume to attract attention, particularly in a 
sparsely settled country. But when it does rise above 
the tree-tops or the brush it is a danger signal no 
farmer disregards. 

When the fire is discovered the school-bells and 
church-bells are tolled, telephone messages sent wher- 
ever they will reach, and the children sent flying in all 
directions to eall to their aid every available man with- 
in walking or riding distance. And they answer the 
eall. They bring with them hoes, shovels, spades, rakes, 
buckets, and pails. Water and sand are the two 
remedies for fighting a forest fire, but the former is 
always scarce, or so far from the fire in any quantity 
that not much work can be done with this medium. 

Back-firing is the favorite remedy for checking the 
fire. Back-firing consists of setting fire to a 
section of land or brush so that it will burn back and 
meet the original fire, and thus check the real con- 
flagration by providing no more stuff to burn. Then 
about the edge of the back fire harrows and ploughs 
are set to work to turn over the soil for several feet 
in width so as to make sure that the back fire will 
not “jump” into the adjoining field. 

There is a preventative of these forest fires which 
annually sweep our country. Complete control by each 
State of all the forest land, and a law that will compel 
each farmer to clear his forest land of all the brush 
and refuse, would stamp out these devastations. 

Harry P. Mawson. 
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Peres Chartreux 


GREEN AND YELLOW 


THE FAVORITE 
LIQUEUR OF GOOD 
SOCIETY 


At first-class Wine Merchants, Grocers, Hotels, Cafés 
Batjer & Co., 45 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
Sole Agents for United States. 
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Is A Bottled Delight 


After a hot day’s work a CLUB 
COCKTAIL is the most enjoyable 
of recuperators. Not only an ideal 
cocktail, but a delightfully refresh- 
ing, gently stimulating drink—no 
fuss or trouble to prepare—always 


ready for use. 
A CLUB COCKTAIL is the 
best of summer tonics 
Martini (gin base), Manhattan (whiskey 
base), are universal favorites 
G. F. HEUBLEIN & BRO. 
Sole Props. 


New York London 


Hartford 











intel 
Martinique 


‘‘A Hotel in the 
Heart of Things’’ 


Broadway and 33d St. 
New York 


P.L. PINKERTON, MANAGER 


Located precisely where the visit- 
or wishes to stop, whether his 
mission be one of pleasure or 
business. Pre-eminent among New 
York hotels for the excellence of its 
cuisine, service and appointments. 


The highest standard of ac- 
cominodation at moderate rates. 


CHAS. LEIGH TAYLOR, PRES. 
WALTER S. GILSON, VICE-PRES. 
PROPRIETORS 


Also Proprietors St. Denis Hotel 








An Army Balloon Station 


In September next work will be begun 
on a new army station for the develop- 
ment and tvial of war balloons at Fort 
Omaha. The government is spending 
$1,000,000 upon the work, and the head- 
quarters of the aerial department of the 
United States army will be established 
there. 

A steel house for the storage of the 
balloons when not in use has just been 
completed at a cost of $100,000. It is en- 
tirely of steel, and is indestructible. The 
building is 200 feet long, 90 feet wide, and 
75 feet high. It weighs three hundred 
tons. 

One of the features of this house is the 
size of the doors. These are seventy-five 
feet high, and weigh fourteen tons apiece; 
yet they will slide open or shut by the 
pressure of the hand upon a lever. There 
are 120,000 iron rivets in the building. 

At the back of the balloon house is a 
building in which the hydrogen gas will 
be manufactured. 

Colonel W. A. Glassford, who is in com- 
mand at Fort Omaha, spent a year re- 
cently investigating the balloon depart- 
ments of the French, English, German, 
and Italian war departments. In Sep- 
tember of this year a series of experi- 
ments with balloons and aeroplanes will 
be begun under his direction. 





The Bishop’s Alms 


BisHop Porter did not approve of reck- 
less almsgiving. Once he was stopped on 
the street by a beggar as he was hurrying 
home to his dinner. However, he was 
never in too much of a hurry to give of his 
time when there was a possibility of his 
being of use, so, although he was hungry, 
and he knew that a savory meal awaited 
him, he stopped to listen to the man. 

“ What’s the trouble?” he asked. 

“Can you help a poor blind man to 
a night’s lodgin’?” came the trembling 
voice of the man. “I haven’t a penny in 
my pocket, sir.” 

The Bishop sized him up for a moment, 
and noted that he was a rugged-looking 
specimen, inclined to the Bowery type. 
One eye was closed, and a patch was 
over the other. Something attracted the 
Bishop’s attention, and he looked away for 
a moment, and then, turning quickly back, 
he caught the beggar in the act of giving 
a near-by friend a wise wink with the 
closed eye. 

Instantly the Bishop put his hand in 
his pocket and drew out a bogus piece 
of money that some one had passed to 
him in change during the afternoon. 
Holding it out toward the man, he said: 

“Tf I should give you this. particular 
coin don’t you think that my alms would 
just about suit your affliction?” 





Russia and Her Terrorists 
By W. O. Gorski 


Unber the name of Terrorists one must 
distinguish two classes of men and women 
in Russia—Revolutionists and bandits. 

The Revolutionists are mostly  stu- 
dents, belonging to that class of people 
known in Russia as “ Intellectuals.” Their 
cause is distinctly that of freedom—for 
themselves and those millions of peasants 
and town Jaborers who are purposely 
kept in the dark by the bureaucratic gov- 
ernment of Russia to-day. To attain their 
aim they do not hesitate before taking the 
lives of others; but those others are always 
political oppressors—government function- 
aries and police spies. 

Though their means may be repulsive 
and revolting to our sense of justice and 
respect for human life, nevertheless we 
cannot refuse to those Revolutionists the 
recognition of the fact that they have an 
ideal. The Revolutionists risk their lives 
every day, their freedom every moment. 
There is a kind of chivalry about them, a 
“ grandeur d’ame” which has the effect 
of eliciting our sympathies against our 
will. 

Quite at the opposite pole are the ban- 
dits. They are a counteraction to the 
Revolutionists, encouraged by the Russian 
government itself. They are bands of 
young men who, assured of impunity, mas- 
sacre Jews, kill, rob, murder men of 
wealth and education whose only fault is 
to belong to the class of Intellectuals which 
produces the Revolutionists. Never do 
they attack those who do not belong to 
that class (unless they be Jews). Fre- 
quently their victims are even designated 
to them by the Russian police. Every 
town of importance in Russia has its 
clique of bandits, composed of young men 
without any profession, ex-convicts, and 
even members of the secret police. 

Always armed with revolvers—though 
the most peaceful citizens are refused by 
the police the permission of having arms 
in their possession—they kill in broad day- 

(Continued on page 35.) 
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James Monroe 
Fifth President of the United States. 


T was in the Hall of Oratory, 
William and Mary College, 
¢ 1776. Patrick Henry stood 
‘ ‘ on the platform; eloquently, 
4 passionately, convincingly 
he spoke of human rights, 
constitutional guarantees, Personal 
Liberty. 

A young student, tall and blonde, 
with eyes of blue and heart of fire, 
listened intently. Tossing aside cap 
and gown, he buckled on his sword, 
saying, “Words are good; deeds are 
better.” 

At Harlem, White Plains and 
Brandywine, he fought bravely, and 
on a bitter cold Christmas morning 
his blood splashed the frozen paving 
stones of old Trenton Town. 

Step by step he rose to power; 
and today his name is inseparably 
associated with the most significant 
international Doctrine of modern 
times. 

At three score and fourteen he 
died—a true Virginia gentleman— 
the descendant of an old family of 
Scottish Cavaliers—and at his hos- 
pitable home at Oak Hill, good ale 
was brewed and ever on his board. 


References: Biography by Dan’! C. Gilmore, 
Appleton & Harper’s Enc, 


WHEN old Mother Earth grows 
better malting barley 
than northern soil pro- 
duces— 


WHEN the fertile valleys and 


verdant mountain slopes 
of Old Bohemia grow 


better hops— 


WHEN aature produces better 


and purer waters— 


WHEN brew-science has been 
developed to a higher 
art—— 


THEN, and not till then, will it 
be possible to produce 
a better beer than 


Budweiser 


THE KING OF ALL 
BOTTLED BEERS 





Bottled Only at the 


ANHEUSER-BUSCH BREWERY 


St. Louis, Mo., U. S. A. 


Corked or with Crown Caps 


For Sale at 
All Hotels, Clubs and Bars 
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A 7% 
Investment 








—Safe, sure and giving an excellent divi- 
dend return, is now available through the 
issue of $100,000 Preferred Stock by the 
Racine Boat Manufacturing Company. 
This is a well-known, successful, long- 
established manufacturing enterprise. 
Racine Boats have been before the public 
for twenty-five years ; their name is univer- 
sally recognized as a standard of excellence. 
Additional capital is now desired to erect 
another construction shop, purchase special 
machinery and otherwise improve our facili- 
ties for handling extensive Government 
Contracts and large Yacht Work. 
Preferred Stock is for sale in small blocks, 
and to individuals only, for the above 
purpose. 
This is a particularly good opportunity 
for conservative investors. Write for further 
information. 
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The Elements 


of Navigation 
By W. J. HENDERSON 


It is a very clear and concise statement of essen- 


tial facts concerning the handiing of a ship at 
sea, and furnishes information indispensable to 
every one connected with the navigation of a 


vessel.— Army and Navy Fournal, New York. 
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MR. QUIVERFUL (just starting for the holidays, accompanied by his family). 
“Here’s a shilling, guard.. Just see that we have the carriage to ce 


Ves. 
—From “ The Sketch." 
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The Lit of the Hour,“ Richard’s Poor Almanack,” a beautifully bound and illustrated book, sent for 10c. 


Address White Rock, Flatiron Building, New York. 
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OME years ago a young man in a small city 
invested the few hundred dollars he had 
saved as a clerk, with a few borrowed 

hundreds, in a small store of his own. 
It was a tiny place, and he started with one clerk 


and a boy. There were some thundering big 
competitors in that town — stores with reputation, 
and a hundred times his capital. But he wasn’t 
afraid. He had looked the field over, and saw that 
a little tellow like himself could give a good deal 
better service in some way's, and make fricnds 
faster than a corporation. 

One thing especially impressed him. Talking 
with the postmaster and newsdealers, he found that 
every good family took magazines and periodicals. 
Magazines contain advertising of commodities. 
Every family must therefore read, every month, 
pages and pages of information about advertised 
things. He considered that mighty important 
to a little fellow like himself. 

So, from the first day, he began to let people in 
that town know that no matter what hey read 
about anywhere that was new, or little-known, or 
fancy quality, or made abroad, he was the merchant 
who would show most interest in getting it for 
them. His competitors were strong on the big, 
staple, everyday lines, and had them priced to a 
hair. But in getting new and unusual goods 
they were indifferent. “ If make good 
where the other fellows fall down,” he rea- 
soned, “people are not going to forget it, you 
bet.” And they didn’t. For he always made good. 








to buy cheaper than he in staple lines. He had 
enterprise and personality, however, and focused 
in his small shop all the new, growing demand. 
People don’t buy new goods for whimsical 
reasons. © If they want a new thing once, they will 
want it again, and other people will want it. 
Ninety-five per cent. of his calls were for new com- 
modities that were in the process of becoming 
staples. He got acquainted with such goods while 
they were young — while the manufacturers were 
explaining them by advertising, and people were 
reading about them. He gaged future demand 
before his competitors were awake, and secured 
that future trade. Competitors feared goods bear- 
ing the manufacturer’s trade-mark because the 
imagined it hurt their reputations. This omak 
merchant saw, however, that no manufacturer 
could work hard building up business through 
advertising without working a him too, as long 
as he was alert and took care of demand in his 
own town. Far from fearing trade-marks, he con- 
sidered them excellent, and adopted one himself. 
That merchant to-day has ten thousand square 
feet of floor space, and it isn’t as much as he 
really needs. He employs forty clerks, and main- 
tains a wagon service that saves a day and a half 
on some deliveries. When his big competitors: 
realised what he was doing they attacked him 
openly, selling staple merchandise below cost day 
after day to draw away his patronage. But they 
could n’t hurt him. He had too many friends. 
He had too secure a reputation for giving service. 
Low prices really carry a far less 





way. When he had the goods he 
delivered them quickly. There 
was a special express service in 
that town that cost ten cents more, 
but saved a day. That was the 


He was enterprising in another 
The 


ee Key 


definite and stable value in busi- 
. ness than Quality, Service and 
Enterprise. And the big competi- 
tors had only low prices to pit 
against him. For, in this novel 





one be patronised. He thought a 
day pretty cheap at ten cents, 
even if it took all your profit on 
the first sale, so long as somebody 
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function of going after goods that 
people were reading about he was 
supreme. He had undertaken 
that when nobody else was doing 


was waiting —and his big com- of a magazine poge, will be it. He had discovered this de- 
petitors using a slower service. sent on request lo any Bus- mand, and taken care of it ag- 

Getting the things that people iness Man who is interested gressively, and to-day in that 
read about gave that little merchant in advertising. Address town this privilege of goin 
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virtually put him on a par with his 
big competitors. They had money 
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always will be, because he was 
first to supply them. 
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A comprehensive volume on building camps, canoes, traps 
of all kinds, all the professional tricks of trapping, bait recipes, 
and methods of caring for furs. Numerous illustrations em- 
bellish the text, and information is given about the habits of 
birds and animals. 

A treasure-book for sportsmen, young and old, and of con- 
venient size for carrying on trips. 


Illustrated. 300 Pages. Price, $1.00 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, NEW YORK 
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International Law Commonwealth 
By GEO. B. DAVIS By HENRY DEMAREST LLOYD 


Brigadier-General and Fudge-Advocate General. U.S A. 

This is the most complete history in exist - 
ence of the great combination of brains and 
capital which still remains the type and model 
of all trusts pr monopolies Mr Lloyd has 
traced the growth of this institution from its 
origin to its vast proportions now when it 
controls the trade of a continent, and is per 
haps the most influential and most dreaded 
financial power in America 


Cloth, $2.50. Popular Edition, $1.00 











NEW AND REVISED EDITION 





A work sufficiently elementary in character 
to be within the reach of students, yet com- 
prehensive and of wide scope. It gives 
essential information in regard to the laws | 
governing the relations of nations, duties of | 
diplomatic representatives, rights of citizens, 
alliances, etc. $3.00 


HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, FRANKLIN SQUARE, N. Y. 
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At last {here is a little book on 
astronomy for us who want to know 
just the plain things about the stars. 
No telescope, no special knowledge 
required—and it reads like a novel 
—only better, 


With Many Charts and Illustrations 
Net $1.40 


HARPER @ BROTHERS, NEW YORK 


A complete, authoritative, and beautiful 
guide—a new idea in the literature of nat- 
ure. The book is photo-descriptive—that 
is, the camera tells the largest part of the 
story—an absolutely accurate record that 
is pleasing to the eye and informing to the 
mind. 


Large Octavo. 470 pp. Price: Buckram, $8.00 
net; Half Morocco, $10.00 net. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, N. Y¥. 
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Former President of the Entomological Society; Vice-President of the Philadelphia Academy of Natural 
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A marvellous record of fascinating facts about ants, bees, wasps, and other insects. Dr. 
McCook points out unsuspected marvels at our very doors. The book is written with 
special attention to the picturesque and unusual in insect life, and, while free from 
technical terms, it is thoroughly scientific in its treatment. Among other things the 
author shows ants at work and play, doing sentinel duty, going on outings, milking 
the “‘ant-cow,” capturing prisoners to make slaves, etc., etc. 


Price, $2.00 net. 
NEW YORK 
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(Continued from page 33.) 

light, without running the risk of meet- 
ing with any resistance, and assured of 
impunity. 

The leaders of the Russian bureaucracy 
consider the bandits a much less dangerous 
element than the Intellectuals. They are 
perfectly sure of being able to deal with 
them very rapidly when they may wish to. 
The bandits are all known to the Russian 
police, most of them having served terms 
of imprisonment. 

But not so with the Intellectuals. A 
country can be as barbarous and primitive 
in its methods as one may wish, yet the 
government cannot do away entirely with 
those who happen to see too clearly, those 
whose ideas do not exactly agree with the 
ideas of the bureaucracy, without some 
day or other arousing an uproar of indig- 
nation. And so it is considered to be much 
easier to have a man who is or might be 
in the way accidentally killed in his house, 
than to have him arrested and sometimes 
not to be able to prove anything against 
him. 

. And this is why Russian and sometimes 
foreign newspapers have to report, besides 
political murders, assassinations of well- 
known men, doctors, lawyers, engineers, 
bankers, perfectly peaceful citizens of 
places such as St. Petersburg, Moscow, or 
Warsaw, men known to have no personal 
enemies, and who simply had been guilty 
of expressing their opinions too freely or 
who, at the worst, had written about 
polities. 

But it happens occasionally that the 
police, to guard appearances, are obliged 
to make some arrests. This was the case 
after an assault upon the property of a 
landowner, Mr. Zarembski, near the town 
of Lublin (Russian Poland). There the 
bandits, numbering about one hundred, 
shot Mr. Zarembski, dragged his aged 
mother into the courtyard and murdered 
her, and brained a little college boy of 
twelve. The murderers were known, and 
the police had to order forty-seven arrests. 
Three days later those same forty-seven 
men were allowed to escape from the 
military fortress of Lublin—a town of 
50,000 inhabitants. And the police were 
never again able to lay their hands upon 
the criminals. Does it seem possible that, 
without any tacit co-operation with their 


-guardians, forty-seven men could escape 


from a jail guarded by soldiers? Would 
such a thing be possible in the United 
States in towns of the same size, such, 
for instance, as Bridgeport, Charleston, or 
Los Angeles? 

That among the bandits are men of the 
secret police one fact which occurred lately 
in Warsaw proves conclusively. During 
several weeks guests of the most impor- 
tant hotels had continually been annoyed, 
when leaving those places after supper 
late in the evening, by men who extorted 
money from them by threats and blows. 
Complaints were sent in to the police, but 
they did not seem to bring any results. 
Finally things came to a climax when one 
night a man was wounded, robbed, and 
left for dead. 

Then the managers of three of the hotels 
themselves went to call on the chief of 
police in Warsaw, and, after handing him 
the sum of 200 rubles (the only way to 
obtain any satisfaction from the Russian 
officials), they asked him at least to have 
the leader arrested. The chief of police 
promised. 

But two weeks passed and the situation 
remained unchanged. Then the managers 
essayed a second visit to the chief of po- 
lice. This time this official peacefully 
declared that he was unable to find out 
who the leader was. 

“We will tell you his name,’ declared 
the hotel managers. “It is a man called 
Tworezynski.” 

“T am sorry, then, gentlemen,” replied 
the chief, “not to be able to give you 
satisfaction, for Tworezynski is a member 
of my secret police.” 

Just the same, the chief kept the money. 

While in Warsaw I was invited to meet 
some friends a few miles outside the city. 
My host came to fetch me in a brake. 
For protection two policemen, specially 
hired for the occasion, were seated by 
our side, revolver in hand. Later I un- 
derstood the whole value of such a pre- 
caution. It was raining; yet, notwith- 
standing the fact that it was not a Sunday 
or any other holiday, we met all along the 
road bands of young men loitering in the 
fields. These groups were composed of 
twenty and sometimes more individuals, 
whose clothes and faces certainly did not 
inspire confidence. My friend explained 
to me that that road was always crowded 
with this kind of bandit, and that, though 
numerous persons had been robbed and 
wounded, the police refused aid or pro- 
tection except to those who would hire 
special policemen. 

In my travels through Russia I had 
occasion to notice that this state of affairs 
was not limited to Russian Poland, but 
prevailed all over the country. All public 
roads in the neighborhood of larger towns 
are infested with that sort of hold-up men, 
whom the government classes, together 
with the Revolutionists under the name of 
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Terrorists, but whom it distinguishes by 
its protection. 4 

This would prove the truth of an old 
proverb that the wolves do not devour 
each other. For the Russian bureaucracy, 
as far as theft and robbery go, has noth- 
ing to yield to the bandits. The recent 
scandals of the Red Cross Society and 
Army Furnitures have proved this only 
too clearly. : 

There is a little anecdote referring to 
the liberty which the bureaucracy takes 
with the .public money. It is whispered 
in Russia that at the time the Grand- 
Duke Sergius, head of all Russian bu- 
reaucrats, was killed by a bomb, he was 
blown to pieces so frightfully that none 
of his remains could be found—none, that 
is, except his right hand, which was found 
in the cash drawer of the Red Cross So- 
ciety. 

As it is, the Intellectual class, oppressed 
and robbed by official and semi-official 
thieves, is rendered absolutely helpless, 
and this is exactly the thing towards 
which the government is striving. 

In the train, while leaving that poor 
country, I had the pleasure of hearing a 
piece of conversation which well depicts 
the ideal that now inspires the Russian 
officials. 

Two civilians and one officer of gen- 
darmes got into the compartment, and 
after a trivial conversation they began 
telling each other their business. The of- 
ficer expressed his joy at having received 
a few weeks’ vacation which would en- 
able him to leave that nest of Revolution- 
ists, Lodz. 

“Why,” remarked one of the civilians, 
“T thought that everything was quiet 
now.” 

“Quiet?” retorted the officer, “ quiet / 
My dear sir, as long as I shall not be able 
to slap the face of any Intellectual that I 
want without his complaining about it, 
I shall consider it as revolution.” 

Bit by bit the Russian government is 
taking back every similitude of freedom 
that it had granted its subjects: freedom 
of language, freedom of religion, auton- 
omy of Poland, the right to vote momen- 
tarily granted to all Russian citizens. 
Nothing has been acquired by the blood 
of so many innocent victims, except the 
precarious liberty of the press. 

The Russian bear is still asleep, but 
some day it will awake for good, and its 
growl will fill the world with horror. 





A SPIRIT IN PRISON 


(Continued from page 26.) 

“Tn his way!” she repeated, with a sort 
of infinite, hopeless sadness. 

“Yes, Hermione, in his way. Oh, we all 
have our ways, all our different ways of 
loving. But I don’t believe a human 
being ever existed who had no way at all. 
Delarey’s way was different from your 
way, so different that, now you know the 
truth of him, perhaps you can’t believe 
he ever loved you. But he did! He was 
young; and he was hot-blooded—he was 
really of the south. And the sun got 
hold of him. And he betrayed you. But 
he repented. That last day he was 
stricken, not by physical fear, but by a 
tremendous shame at what he had done 
to you, and perhaps also by fear lest you 
should ever know it. I sat with him by 
the wall, and I felt, without at all fully 
understanding it, the drama in his soul. 
But now I understand it. I’m sure I 
understand it. And I think the depth of 
a shame is very often the exact measure 
of the depth of a love. Perhaps, indeed, 
there is no more exact measure. Her- 
mione, it is very difficult, I think, to 
realize what any human being is, to judge 
any one quite accurately. Some judge a 
nature by the distance it can sink, others 
by the distance it can rise. Which do you 
do? Do you judge Delarey by his act of 
faithlessness? And, if you do, how would 
you judge me?” 

“ You!” 

There was a sound of wonder in her 
voice. 

“Yes. You say I am an egoist. And 
this that I am saying will seem to you 
egoism. It is egoism, I suppose. But [ 
want to know—I must know. How would 
you judge me? How do you judge me?” 

She was silent. 

“How are you judging me at this mo- 
ment? Aren’t you judging me by the dis- 
tance I could fall, the distance, perhaps, 
you think I have fallen?” 

He spoke slowly. He was delaying. 
For all the time he spoke he was secretly 
battling with his pride—and his pride 
was a strong fighter. But to-night his 
passion for sincerity, his instinct that for 
Hermione—and for him too—salvation lay 
in their perfect, even in their cruel sin- 
cerity to themselves and to each other, 
was a strong fighter also. In it his pride 
met an antagonist that was worthy of it. 
And he went on. 

“ Are you judcing me by this summer?” 

He paused. 

“Go on,” she said. 

To be Concluded, 
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When the Out-Door Season is Over 
How Will You Spend Your Leisure Hours? 


When vacation-time is over, hard work begins again. But have you ever 
considered how Music can be made to yield you a little every-day vacation? 


The Pianola Pian 


is the greatest addition that can be made to any home, — greatest from the 
Amusement standpoint as well as for its Educational value. 

Here is a piano that you can play “AT SIGHT.” Music may be a complete 
mystery to you,—no matter, this piano gives you the ability to play anything 
and everything that appeals to your fancy: — 

Begin, if you like, with comic opera selections, the light things that have 
dash and swing and rhythm and sparkle. Grow from that point into an ap- 
preciation of finer music, — the kind that-perhaps bores you now, but which is 
capable of giving you a keener pleasure than you have ever dreamed of. 


We Want You to Know Exactly What the Pianola Piano Is 


The information in our Pianola Piano Book is worth having. Moreover, it is interesting in itself. 

Why should this new kind of Piano have become in so short a time the most popular musical instru- 

ment of the day? Why is it being purchased by people all over the world who are appreciative 
of the better things in life? | Why is it endorsed by the great musicians and teachers of music ? 

What kind of music will it enable yout te play, and why is it being so extensively imitated ? 
Our Pianola Piano Book 2 is yours for the asking. 
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